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 Poews uf the Week. 


. 48 in 8 great conflagration, the fire seems at 
first to spread under a ground of darkness, 
wing forth here and there at point after 
point, and then suddenly bursting out with a 
bros light that exhibits the entire field; so in 
the intelligence of this week the war between 
Bustia and the Western Powers, which had been 
gradually commenced at distant points of the 
globe, appears suddenly to flash upon us in 
its full breadth, embracing, politically if not 
dready in arms, the whole field of » Europe. 
While the French and English armies, 60,000 
song, with reinforcements to follow, are ad- 
vaneing towards Sebastopol, the first of the great 
senesiof granite fortifications in the Baltic has 
been taken, in the reduction of Bomarsund; 
and the publication of the notes exchanged be- 
tween Austria and the two Western Powers 
samps the war with its European character, 
tilarges the objects to be attained before peace 
tan be even negociated, paves the way for a 
change of the European system, and foreshadows 
when the Sultan will sit at the council 
rope, independent of his conquered enemy 
oo the Czar. 

‘great events were in reality going for- 
fimultaneously. The allied forces landed at 
Bomarsund on the 8th instant, jointly, some 
4000 strong or more, and at once began their 





the uplands, which defended the main fort so long 
they were in Russian hands, and commanded it 
% soon as they were in ours. The French at- 


‘WP not ready to begin with the eastern till the 
With, when the French had alread y given an account 
Of theirs ; the last of these outworks was taken 
00 the 1th. General Bodisco surrendered the 
iin fort on the 16th, with 2000 prisoners ; and 
thus the first of the granite fortresses which 
has boasted as impregna’ le, surrenders as 
1.48 it is seriously handled. 
On the exchanged notes we have the conditions 
4 i peace is to’ be negotiated in a more 
gd form, both as to the statement and as to 
Teaiprocal pledges of the Three Powers. The 
involve, first, the surrender of the Rus- 
Protectorate over Wallachia, Moldavia, and 





| 


a 


‘} Secondly, the removal of all obstruction 
navigation of the Danube mouths; 


Tak 


(perations against the detached fortifications on 


tucked the western fort by the 13th; the English | 


thirdly, the revision of the treaty of 1841 by the 
contracting parties, in the interest of the balance 
of power, curtailing the maritime privileges of 
Russia in the Black Sea; and fourthly, the aboli- 
tion of the Russian protectorate over the Chris- 
tians in Turkey—the immunities of the Christians 
being confirmed by the Sultan in the presence of 
the European powers generally. These are the 
conditions to which Russia must subscribe before 
either of the Three Powers, Austria, France, and 
England will consent to negotiate peace; each of 
the Powers reserving to itself the faculty of 
declaring the conditions on which they will con- 
sent to peace itself. 

From this new alliance Prussia stands aloof. 
She has not broken away from the Quadruple 
Alliance; she can scarcely be regarded as re- 
leased from it so long as a single Russian 
soldier remains within Turkish territory ; but she 
holds back from entering into this new com- 
pact. By the advance of the Powers, Prussia, 
remaining behind, is left more manifestly in 
| proximity to Russia. 
| ‘The intelligence from the East is not so satis- 
| factory as that from the North. The cholera, 
| which has fearfully ravaged the French troops, is 
diminishing; but if it has not delayed the move- 
| ments of the troops, it has enfeebled their strength 
jand spirit. They have, we believe, enough of 
| both remaining for the task before them. And 
| we are inclined to suppose that the delay has 
taken place to afford the opportunity of com- 
pleting the alliance with Austria, which secures 
| so large a military force on our side rather than 
| that of the enemy; for Austria cannot even so 
| much as Prussia expect to remain neutral. The 
first division of the Austrian army crossed the 
| frontier into Wallachia on the 20th, and General 
Coronini would probably follow with a force for the 
| occupation of Moldavia in a few days; while, as 
we have already said, the allied forces have left 
the Turkish territory for the Crimea to begin the 
| attack upon Sebastopol. 

The war commences thus far under the best cir- 
cumstances. The spirit of this country is fairly 
roused; and we have abundant means in our 
| hands. The great forces that have been despatched 
to the East and to the North are, as a contem- 
| porary observes, all paid for. The Times tells us 
that we could borrow 130,000,000/. without in- 
/creasing our annual taxation beyond its present 
amount. The index of financial vigour—Consols, 








| which were expected to fall to a somewhat Pittite 





level, still rise to 94; and trade is flourishing. 
The public, indeed, appears to take to the war the 
more it is understood and familiarised ; and the 
money market is in excellent heart. The Turkish 
loan is in great favour, the applications being 
almost too numerous; and while the Zimes is de- 
claring that the war has not injured, and will not 
injure, our financial or commercial prospects, a 
ministerial paper is explaining that, in putting 
restraint upon the great enemy of commerce as 
well as of public laws in Europe, the war is 
actually working for free-trade. 

Spain continues “ tranquil,” although the Union 
Club in Madrid continues to bombard the Govern- 
ment with memorials, demanding liberty for the 
subject, liberty for the press, for labour, for con- 
science, &c.; in short, the clubs continue to take 
liberties with Government, and Government at 
present puts up with the treatment. 

From America we have some strange items, in- 
cluding a mission which we do not perfectly un- 
derstand, in the arrival of an official gentleman 
ostensibly on personal business. We presume, 
however, that this account of his arrival must be 
correct, since the United States are already so 
admirably represented in this country, by a gentle- 
man who knows how to unite dignity with a con- 
ciliatory demeanour, that has done much to draw 
the two countries, England and America, into 
closer friendship. 

_ At home, perhaps, the most striking event of 
this particular week is the election of Lord Haddo, 
for Aberdeen. We say it is remarkable, because, 
although Lord Haddo is not a Ballot man, he sub- 
scribes to the most Liberal opinions. Mr. Arthur 
Gordon, so recently elected for Canterbury, was 
not less sturdy in his declaration of opinions, and 
his friends in private life testify to his sincerity. 
Strange event, that two sons of the ultra-Con- 
servative Aberdeen, as he is usually described, 
should show how truly popular opinions may lurk 
in the most constitutions! Governments. Lord 
Duncan is coming out for Forfarshire, in the room 
of Colonel Maule ; Lord Duncan also being known 
as one of the sturdiest Liberals. Our aristocracy 
appears really to be getting ahead of the Commons. 

Cholera makes way. While the 60,000 British 
troops are flying from it to the less dangerous 
enemy—the Russians at Sebastopol—it is still 
gaining in the British metropolis. Last week 
there were 729 deaths against 644 in the week 
previous. The Board of Health has come pub- 
licly forward with its first act—issuing instructions 
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to all whom it may concern, especially to local 
authorities, and telling them how to proceed for 
the removal of nuisances either by cleansing or 
the construction of works, and how to enforce 
such removal where the proper .authorities are 
negligent or obstructive. 

Our civilisation is aptly illugtgated this week sin 
the “accidents and offences” department <¢f 
journalism. We do not, of qgeurse, lay math 
stress upon the exphgéion oféime-Gamp in a-edliliery 
at Barnsley, by which four men were killed ; al- 
though it really is time that the object at which 
Davy aimed, and which has in our day been shown 
to be perfectly practicable—the neutralising of 
“*fire-damp”—should be completed, or our civilisa- 
tion lacks its boasted potency. The fall of a 
workhouse at King’s Lynn also, without a rescue 
for all the inmates, is another slur upon our civi- 
lisation. Pauper palaces may fall, like contract 
houses; but they do not build Royal palaces so. 
The condensation of trains on railways, by jam- 
ming two together, goes on unchecked, Railway 
Board notwithstanding. Besides the accident on 
the North London, through the back-sliding of a 
train which had been detached from its engine, 
there is a more shocking accident at Croydon, 
where a ballast engine was placed upon the line, and 
an excursion train from Dover ran into it after a 
fashion of wholesale slaughter and ruin known 
only to railway managers. In the meanwhile, do- 
mestic morals are vindicated by an “ injured hus- 
band,” who, after. separating from his wife, em- 
ploys a retired Detective to spy upon her actions. 
The Detective, aided by a matron and a gimlet, 
professes to have discovered evidence of the lady's 
lapses; and the vindicator of domestie morals 
brings before the courts and the newspapers one 
of the most curious cases ever recorded in the 
annals of Crim. Con. Morality never lacks its de- 
fenders in this way ! 





THE FALL OF BOMARSUND. 

Tne first Baltic fortress of the Czar fell before the 
combined efforts of the allies on the 16th, and is thus 
the first considerable exploit of the war. Besides 
the official despatches, which will be found below, 
the journals have published letters which enable us 
to present our readers with an account of the siege. 

The fortress of Bomarsund is built at thehead 
of a bay on the eastern of the largest of the Aland 
islands. The main fort was a grim granite-built 
place stretching along the shore, and mounting eighty 
or a hundred guns in casemates, In the rear of 
the fort, and on high ground overlooking it, were 
three round towers; one standing east, one west, and 
one in the centre; the’ bay in front is semicircular, 
and the line-of-battle ships stretched across the en- 
trance from east to west. On the western shore of 
the bay the Russians had thrown up a mud battery 
of six guns, which, as the allies had determined to 
land on that side, it was necessary to take; and early 
on the morning of the 8th inst. the Phlegethon and 
Amphion moored near the battery but out of range 
of its fire. In halfan hour it was destroyed. Every 
preparation was now made for landing, and by way 
of precaution the Edinburgh steamed ahead and 
threw three shells into the woods to feel for the 
Russians. But none were there, and at half-past 
four the landing of the troops begun. By eight 
o'clock the work of disembarkation had finished, 
and the celerity of this operation must be considered 
most marvellous, for in the space of three honrs.and 
a half upwards of 11,000 troops had been safely 


landed in the forests of an enemy’s country, and | 


where every opposition might have been expected, 
taking into consideration the nature of the roads 
they had to traverse, and the well-known guerilla 


practice of the Russian rifleman. It reflects the | 
highest eredit upon all concerned, and must ever 


remain as a record of singular energy and rapidity. 
As each regiment landed, they formed into order 
on the rocky shore, and marched through the thick 
pine forest and over the heights, their bayonets and 
red caps glistening in the morning-sun. The centre 
wing of the army encamped for the night in and 
around a large village at a distance of less than two 
miles from the tower which they were destined to 
attack. This tower, from its highly elevated posi- 
tion, commands a great portion of the su 
country, and here General Baraguay d'Hilliers 





determined ‘to make the “first assault, as in the 
capture of this 4he tkeyt#o the long fort was se- 
cured. 


During tite next fonr days the troops were en- 
gaged in @finging up ammunition, baggage, and 
provisiomsffrom the shore; dn foraging the island; in 
filliugeaasid ‘bags, and _gettimg.their batteryinerder. 
Themmain bedy of the sazmy rested uponithe village 
of Skearpans,iieuilt on aneminence, about{ourmiles 
in lami, and@otted with redwindmills. Between 


with qwaterliying in ke bottem, and some mrocky 
ground*@eyond. Meamwhilewbout 1,200 marines of 
both nations, under General Harry Jones, had landed 
on the north of the island, and had cautiously pro- 
ceeded inland, encamping on ground within range of 
the round forts. ‘Their tents were pitched in a wood 
of juniper and fir, about 800 yards from the western 
tower, and behind their position ran the main road 

ing to Bomarsund. By the 11th, both camps 
were thoroughly established—the French camp being 
the larger was more scattered. They had set upa 
bakehouse and slaughter-house, and the vivandiéres 
had opened their shops for the sale of coffee and spirits. 
The men were in the finest spirits imaginable. 
The heavy siege guns were landed and hauled 
up over rough and difficult ground by the sailors of 
the fleet, who, headed by bands of music, hauled 
away with genuine heartiness. These guns were in- 
tended for the English battery. Heavy planks were 
also carried up to form the platforms for the guns to 
run upon, and sand bags were piled up to protect 
the gunners. On the 13th, in the early dawn the 
fort opened on the chasseurs as they crossed the 
valley. 

Three French mortars and three long brass field- 
pieces were now planted on their batteries, the latter 
point-blank upon the fort, while the mortars were 
fixed at the base of a gentle slope. The French now 
began the bombardment in reality. After half an 
hour’s practice they obtained a beautiful range, and 
kept up all day a tremendous cannonade, the shells 
bursting in the embrasures and over the roof, and 
the shot destroying the facings of the embrasures at 
every round. By four p.m. they had silenced three 
of the guns, and a flag of truce was put out froma 
port-hole. General Baraguay d’Hilliers proceeded 
up to within ten yards of the fort, together with a 
company of Chasseurs as his guard. The enemy 
demanded two hours’ respite to bury their dead. The 
General gave them one hour only, and the use they 
made of this was to gain reinforcements from the 
fort below, and to obtain a further supply of ammu- 
nition. The fire now recommenced with redoubled 
fury, the shells being most effective in their descent, 
and the riflemen on the rocks pouring into the em- 
brasures a deadly shower of bullets. The second 
tower, to the east of the first, was now compelled to 
come to its assistance, and sent shells completely 
over the besieged fort into the camp of the allies. 

At 8 p.m. another flag of truce was offered, and 
the Commandant of Artillery of Chasseurs rushed in 
breathless haste to the quarters of the Commander- 
in-Chief to inquire if the battery was to cease firing. 
“ Cease firing!” the general replied, “ Certainly not; 
these men have not respected the object of their 
truce, and they shall not receive the slightest consi- 
deration. Continue the bombardment.” A terrific 
shower of shot, shell, and musketry, therefore con- 
tinued all night from both sides, but at half-past five 
the tower fell into the hands of its brave assailants. 
The French immediately planted the tricolour upon 
it. When they entered the fort, it is said, they found 
the whole garrison, officers as well as men, raving 
drunk. Considering the provocation they had re- 
ceived, our allies acted with moderation, for only one 
Russian was bayoneted, and this because he had 
struck an officer after surrendering. ‘The loss of the 
Russians was found to be very considerable. 


Camp is a strange scene at this moment,” says one 
who wrote on the 14th. “Round shot and shell are 
plunging and bursting over it; some of the officers 
are seated in their tents at breakfast, others are 
making their toilets on dressing tables of granite 
boulders, some are writing letters on the same rude 
sort of table; and although the whole affair is fraught 
with danger, yet it seems to be the source of much 
merriment. Some diving as a ball whizzes over 
their heads, and popping it up again to resume their 
occupations, whether toilet, letter-writing, or break- 
fast. The enemy seems to have guessed the range 





well, but fortunately no one has been yet hit in camp, 
although there are momentarily narrow escapes from 
the exploding shells. None of the round shot seem 


| to ricochet. They bury themselves in the soft soil, 





unless they touch the granite mountain, beyond 
which the battery is firing. The firing is very fierce 
to-day up the hill where the sand battery is being 
constructed, and shells are falling thickly where the 
sand-bags are being filled. Only one accident has as 
yet occurred, a marine had his ankle crushed to 
— by a fragment of shell while working on the 


the eamp anitithe enemyistowerstretch a long audilley, | the 


In the mean time the English encampment had not | 
been left without some iron visitors. ‘The British 


impregmable, enabled General Jones 
—= theeeast fort, which he did ps) 
rom theseea‘the attack was also carried 
shi great fort at long range. vn 
Pelham tly landed a ten-inch gun from 
Blenheim, saul apaking the most of the 
‘battery emttheshore, and covering his men 
with samwd !bagsysoon rendered himself a source 
great anmeyance to the main fort. At the at 
time, Captain Ramsay landed three 32-pounden wt 
a ed away at the tower on that side 
In the middle-ef the day the Hecla and V, 
went intto swpport Capeain Petham’s gun; the 
modée, Phlegethon, and Darian, joinedin the bomb 
ment, and-as.itewas the 15th of August; fired shotted 
guns in honour of St. Napoleon. During this 
the Russians managed to fire the west round day 
and it blew up about eleven o'clock. At halfpet 
four the fire of General Jones’s battery and Captaig 
Ramsay’s guns had silenced the eastern round 
a flag of truce was hung out; and our Marines ang 
Blue Jackets coolly marched up and took 

The next morning, the 16th, the main fort 
little signs of holding out, but it did Not give in, 
The batteries from the heights, and the 
the ships began and continued a heavy fire; ‘and 
about twelve, General Bodisco surrendered to Cap- 
tain Hall of the Hecla. Soon after, 
d@'Hilliers, Admirals Napier and Parseval entered 
the fort, and the French Commander gave the di 
Russian veteran back his sword. 

Thus, in eight days after setting foot on shore, the 
small army, aided by the ships, reduced this fortress, 
and captured 2200 Russian prisoners, Four 
of preparation and something like twenty hours 
from a six-gun battery sufficed to destroy the main 
outwork; eight hours firing from the English bat. 
tery destroyed the second, and nothing remained 
for the main fort the next morning but to surrender, 

The official despatches were published on Tuesda 
and Wednesday; and from them we gather the fol- 
lowing :— 

(From the London Gazette.) 
Admiralty, Aug. 21. 

Despatches, of which the following are copies, 
have been received from Vice-Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief of her Ma- 
jesty’s ships and vessels in the Baltie:— 

* No. 354, 


“ Bulldog, off Bom 16, 

“ Sir,—At 4 o'clock in the morning pares yy the 
French battery of four 16-pounders and four a 
a splendid fire on the western tower, which: the 
fortress of Bomarsund and the anchorage. A-white flag was 
displayed in the afternoon, which led to nothing, but on 
the morning of the 14th the tower was surprised by the 
Chasseurs. General Jones's battery of 32-pounders 
finished in the night and ready to open, but, 
wanted, was turned against the eastern tower, 
morning of the 15th he opened his fire. ‘The:battery 
manned by seamen and marine artillery from the four ships 
named in the margin,* under the direction of in Ram- 
say, of the Hogue, assisted by Commander Lieate- 
nant Somerset, of the Duke of bape officers 
named in the margin.t Their fire was i 

“92. At 6 p.m. one side was knocked in, and the tower 
surrendered. ; 

“ In the attack on the western tower the Chasseurs, with 
Minié rifles, were employed so successfully, tha wea 


it 





| cult for the enemy to load their guns; in theattackon 
| eastern tower we had no Chasseurs, and they were enabled 
| to load their guns with mofe facility. 

“3. Our loss has been trifling, one man ‘killed snd ome 
| wounded, but I have to lament the death of the Hon. Lien- 
| tenant Cameron Wrottesley, R.E., who was mortally wounded 
| by a cannon ball, and died twenty minutes after he had been 
| sent to the Belleisle. 
| “4. The enemy had 6 men killed, 7 wounded, and 12 

were taken prisoners. I have sent the latter to the Ter- 
| magant. 
| «5. The loss of the French at the western tower wasale 
trifling. * 

“6. Both batteries were admirably constructed and 
| mirably fought, which accounts for the small loss. i 
Jones speaks in high terms of the conduct of the seamet 
marine artillery, and the precision of their fire. 

“During the time the operations were going om Go 
Baraguay d’Hilliers was employed in establishing his ‘ai 
ing batteries against the great fortress, and ec 

nglish steamers, as margin,t sup) 

(bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral enau ), Duper Hi 
burgh, and Ajax, kept up a well-directed fire fro 
shell guns, and very much damaged the fortress 
Captain the Hon. F. T. Pelham, of the Blenheim, kepa?® 





sibs Edinburgh, Hogue, Ajax, Blenheim.” 

“+ Her Majesty's sip Blenheim, — Lientnaat 
Close; J. J. Ball, master; L. Wildman, acting-mate iol 
tenant T. L. Ward; David Orr, acting-mate; P. 
loth, brevet-major, R.M.; William Sanders, 

R.M.; S. Wade, assistant-surgeon. ‘ A 

“Her Majesty's ship Ajax.—W. L. Sayer, cali BM 
Thomas Bent, first-lieutenant, R.M.; H. Robinse, 
mate. J 

“ Her Majesty's ship Ht e.—Charles Smith, mate 
Singer, lieutenant, R.M.; Captain Fosbroke, 4 
Bradford, surgeon. y 

“ Her Majesty’s ship Edinburgh—Lieutenant 6. ce 
gees Captain Delacombe, R.M.; A. Tait, lieutenan' 

» le 





But the rapid capture of the west tower, beside 
dispelling the illusion respecting granite walls being 


. J. Giles, passed clerk.” < 
og ‘Aamadée, Phlegethon, Darien, Arrogant, Amopbis#, 
Valorous, Driver, Bulldog, Heela.” 
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— inch , landed in the battery we 
ssf fire fom,» of afew da 
aed tiven great danger, but the 


ittery was put in such 


- pe 
jommmton and they-shall , 
both nations and the steamers. The nar- 
bite ine of on which the General has — 
‘ much cireumscribes the space ; 
ssvbreaching ‘caution will be necessary to prevent tirmg on 
dheigrestoo the little space in the anchorage before 
‘is troops, the intricacy of the navigation, will prevent 
Samarsend, and the main fortress so mear as could be 
ity when the batteries are established, acting in 
v ‘fort, and supported by the shell guus in front, 
ore at more than.a few hours. 
ye off to the last moment the departure of 


end an extra courier the moment the 


sort carrer tern tower was fired either by accident or 
aecign; Lao et know mbich, and blew up at 11 a.m. yester- 


ae Oe to-add, that Lieutenant Cowell, Royal | four were landed on the morning of the 10th to-convey’ three 
i igadier-General Jones, was | guns and the carriages and the gear, with 150 men toveach 


Camp to Bri 
wounded in the 


pistol. 


i 


eharge’6f 
“T have, &c., 
* CHarues NAPTER, 

4‘Wjce-Admiral and Commander-in-Chief. 

The Secretary of the Admiralty. 

“Ps, A return-of the-whole of the force landed and of 
casualties will be forwarded by the next opportunity, 
together with an inventory of stores and list of prisoners.” 


} 





“No. 355. 
“ Bulldog, off Bomarsund, Aug. 16. 
‘Girl continuation of my despatch of this date, I 
beg you will inform their Lordships that, after sending away 
the ‘mail, ‘the fortress opened a heavy fire on Captain 
Pitham’s “battery, which had annoyed them much, and 
which he maintained all yesterday and to-day, and it is 
wooderfullhow heand his men escaped. He had with him 
Lieutenant Close and Mr. Wildman, mate, of whom he 








| 


g by the accidental dis- | sledge, under their respective senior lieutenants, 
He is now on board the Belleisle, | being under the command of Captain Hewlett, of my ‘flag- 
doing well, bat the loss of his services is much to be re- | ship, encouraged occasional 


| P 


| 





James Hunt, of the Pigmy), under -very trying cireum- 
stances, 
“5. Lam to say the loss:has not been:great, ‘neither 
was the Fpl fh serious. ’ 
“IT have the honour to be, Sir,-your obedient humble 
servant, “ Cuances Narre, i 


“ Vice-Admiral and Commander-in-Chief.” | Retr 


The following despatch, published on Wednesday, 
has a separate interest of its own. Napier 
the landing of the necessary guns; and .Admiral 
Chads gives an account of how that was done:~ | 


“No. 18. Edinburgh, off Bomarsund, 
Angust 12, 1864. 

‘ Sir—In obedience to rv directions to give every aid 
from the four ships of ap aedioen named in the margin* 
to Brigadier-General Jones, to form a breaching battery, I 
consulted with that officer, who proposed to compose’ his 
battery of six 32-pounders.of 42 ewt., which guas you had 
forwarded in the Belleisle, when the following operations 
were undertaken. 

‘“‘Each ship having previously prepared two sledges, after 
a pattern made by Captain Ramsay, for dragging the guns, 


the whole 


by their own captains. 

“ The situation selected for the battery from the landing- 
lace was four and a half miles distant, over ; 
ground ; the greatest portion of steep rocky ‘hills and) 
ploughed fields. i 

“ At five o'clock the boats left the ships, erected ‘shears, 
landed the guns, and had them in the general’s eamp by one 
o'clock ; the exertions and good-will of the officers and sea- 


| men created much astenishment in the encampment of the! 


Seeing his position, 1 immediately ordered | 


ships and steamers named in the margin,* who were 
within range with their 10-inch guns, as well as the French 
mortars on shore, which had been playing on them some 


time, togive them:a shot and shell every five minutes; and | 


their fire was so well directed that the enemy held out a flag | whelvsnarch wascncel ‘ttlumpirowr dificdtine thet gup- 


of truce, 

“9. sent Captain Hall (of the Bulldog) on shore, who 
fs by Admiral Parseval’s Aide-de-Camp 
and two of General Baraguay d’Hillier’s staff, and the 
trogps in the fortress agreed to lay down their arms and 


march out. 

8. After Thad landed I was joined by the French Ad- 
miraland the Commander-in-Chief of the army ; the prisoners 
(about 2000, T believe) were marched out and embarked in 
steamers, and to Ledsund, to Commodore the Hon. 
Frederick Grey, who will conduct them to the Downs to 
await for further orders. 

“4. 1 beg to congratulate their Lordships on the fall of 
this important fortress, which will be followed by the sub- 
mission of the Garden of Islands, with so small a loss; and 
I am to say the greatest cordiality has subsisted 
between the French General and Admiral and myself, as well 
as between the soldiers and sailors of the two nations. 

“}. Assoonas I can collect a list of the stores captured, 


itsball’be forwarded to their Lordships, and a Commissary | 


bas been named for that. purpose. 

“6. This despatch will be delivered by my Flag-Lieute- 
nant (Lieatenant John de Courcy Agnew), whom I beg to 
reammend to their Lordships for promotion. 

“T have, &c., 
“ CHarces Narier, 
“ Vice-Admiral and Commander-in- Chief. 


“The Secretary of the Admiralty.” 


: “ Bulldog, off Bomarsund, Aug. 11. 
“Sir,—I aM ‘sorry to inform their Lordships that the 
bres Boing through between Prasto and Tofto to 
Watch the passage, unfortunately ran ashore on an unknown 
Mek off Bomarsund., The enemy soon discovered her posi- 
Me, and opened fire upon her. The Gladiator and Pigmy, 
Were at the other end of the passage, immediately came 
tober assistance, and the French Admiral sent boats from 
the’Trident and Duperré. ‘The boats of Rear-Admiral Chad's 
were unfortunately on shore, and their crews en- 


in the operation of dragging up guns to General 


“2. The Hecla (Captain W i 
4a (Captain W. H. Hall) had just arrived, 
With Rear-Admiral Plumridge, and T sent her down also to 
att, ee. Captain Hall, with his usual skill and 
re ) assisted by the Gladiator, immediately took hold of 
P Penelope, and endeavoured to tow her off, but she was 
“3. the enemy had got her range, and were fre- 
her a well as the Hecla, I sent Admiral 
with orders if she could not be moved to 
tes is overboard, and otherwise lizhiten her, which 
ville she fortunately floated. I hope their Lordship’s 
wriergg Nera the circumstances, I was justified in 


hee ins to'be thrown overboard. The enemy had 
ee abge as Well as that of the other ships, and were 
Shell and redhot shot; the shell fell short, but the 

“4 ] uently hulled her. 


ani he Smvery much vbliged to Rear-Admiral Plumridge, 
wnines ore Most highly of the great exertions and cool 
officers saatains Hall, Caffin, and Broke, and of all the 
———_— Sipe’ companies (not forgetting Licatenant 


. 
Sphynx, and Driver.” 


, Arrogant, Amphion, Valorous, 


French troops, who cheered them in passing, and on some} 
of the most difficult ascents, went in voluntarily and most 
cheerfully to the drag-ropes, and gave their assistance. 

“On arriving in camp the men-were much exhausted, 
and laid down to rest, and prepare their dinners, when an 
order arrived that they were to embark immediately, as the 
Penelope was on shore under the fire of the enemy, and 
their ships might be jired ; the order was received with 
cheers, and, forgetting dimners:and fatigue, rushed down to 
their boats in three-quarters.of an hour bya short route, 
but close under the enemy’s fire. 

“On the next morning the same number of guns were) 
landed; but on this occasion with 200 men from each ship, 
as the parties the previous evening were much fati 
These guns were in the camp by 10.80, 

“ The bands of ‘the ships attended the parties, ‘and the 


viously had been considered almost insurmountable. The 
spirits of the men were occasionally excited by .a dropping 
shot from the enemy. 

“ It is unnecessary for me to expatiate on the nmterits of 
Captain Hewlett, the officers, and seamen, in performing this 
arduous service, but toexpress my admiration of their great, 
zeal and perseverance, as from personal observation-on the 
spot you will have formed your own judgment. 

“1 have, &c., 
“ H. D. Cuaps, Rear-Admiral, &c. 

“ Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., &c.” 





GLIMPSES OF THE SEAT OF WAR. 
From the correspondence-seattered rather plentifully 
over the daily papers we are able to make extracts, 
giving interesting pictures from the camp at Varna, 
the Turkish quarters at Bucharest and Giurgevo, 
and the shores of the Crimea. 

THE CRIMEA. 
During the late reconnaissance at Sebastopol an 
officer on board one of the ships kept a note of what 
he saw. Here is his entry for the 26th and 27th of, 


| July :— 


| 


“26th—At half-past five sighted the advanced steamers! 


| off Sebastopol and joined them, thence steered to the north- 


west, along the coast, to reconnoitre. Certainly a more; 
beautiful country for the landing of an anmy to conduct) 
operations against Sebastopel cannot be well wished for; a 
long grassy plain, extending miles inward, to the mountains 
of the Crimea, and sloping gently and gradually towards the | 
great fortress; cavalry and artillery will be in their { 
upon it; it is haymaking time in the Crimea, and the whole 
plain is covered with the small cocks; no wonder the generals 
hoisted a signal ‘ Perfectly satisfied’ on beholding such 
ground. 

“ Afterwards we steamed for off which we 
remained for some time, counting the guns atits most for- 
midable entrance, some of them ensconced gloomily in the 
embrasures of the many-tiered casemated batteries, and 
others blackly overtopping the white shining walls or bright 
grass-grown earthworks. Immediately commanding the 
entrance, I counted, on the north ‘side, in ‘a casemated 
battery of two tiers, and gums in barbette, 82°guns; on the 
sonth side, a casemated battery of three tiers, contaming 102 
guns; to the right of this a battery of two tiers‘and guns in 
barbette of 108; to the right of this 48 guns im a battery of | 
two tiers, and guns in barbette; to the right of this range 
aguin, 30 or 40 guns upon an earthwork ; in the rear of this, 
between it and ‘the town, isa os battery ; ‘there _— 
a casemated three-tiered battery of perhaps 18 guns, wi 
would fire right down the entrance of the harboar. Two! 
large encampments were visible upon the hill on the south. 
These guns are what we saw and counted merely at’the en-| 
trance ; after this inspection we stood out to sea again. 

‘“27th—At daylight in the morning, standing towards) 
Cape Aia, and at ten o'clock were under the pretty little| 


“* Edinburgh, Donald M‘L. Mackenzie, senior Heut. 
‘“* Hogue, Thomas Davies'(B), senior lieut. 

“ Blenheim, Geo. H. Clarkeysenior heut. { 
“ Ajax, Walter J. Pollard, senior liewt,” 





‘}evening. ‘Along two sides of the hospital was 


| according to the English 


| and disciplined soldier to the co 
| the rations have been consid 


monast! f St. , whieh nestles among trees on the 
camit «ly and broken cli, on the patewnabor 
a telegraph station whith, “feom a 

bunting on the occasion, ‘du’ a 


ly 
 Beloastopol. We then stood in 
flyer, Cacique, Montebello, and ‘Britannia in ‘tow 


bution. The coast here is most bold and 3 
entrance of Balaklava-bay, upon a lofty rock the 
Of a castle of the Byzantine period; on the 
oe te 

eatrance to i we isti i 
a couple of rocket-tubes peing planted.” a 


VARNA: THE CHOLERA. 


Up to the 9th of August there had died about 260 
men of the cholera in the British army; and they 
‘were then dying at about thirtya day. The Times 
correspondent describes the scene at the hospital:— 

“The French losses from cholera are frightful. "The 
disease is not much on the wane among them, and there age 
divisions in which they die at-the rate of seventy and ei 
a day. In the French general hospital, since the 
July, 720 men have died of cholera, and =z seventy-eight 
men have been sent out cured. Convinced that t is 
something —- wrong in the air of the place, the French 
are clearing ont of the hospital eee to-day, and will 
‘henceforth treat their cases in the field. The hospital was 
formerly used as a Turkish barrack. It is a huge quad- 
rangular building, like the barracks at Scutari, with a court- 
= in the centre. ‘The sides of the square are about 150 

long, and each of them contains three floors, consist 
of spacious corridors, with numerous rooms off them of 
‘height and good proportions. About one-third of the build- 
ing is reserved for our use; the remainder was occupied by 
the French. Although not very old, the building is far from 
‘being in thorough repair. “The windows are , the 
walls in parts are cracked and shaky, and the floors aze 
monidering and rotten. ‘Since the siekness broke out it has 
‘been perceived that there is something or other radically un- 
wholesome about this building. Like all places which have 
been inhabited by Turkish soldiers for any time, the smell of 
the buildings is abominable. Men sent in there with fevers 
and other disorders were frequently attacked with the cholera 
in its worst form, and died with unusual rapidity, in Spite of 
all that could be done to save them.’ The French have be- 
come so persuaded of this that they are, as I have said, 
taking to the field in preference to this pest-house. I rode 
up there at twelve o'clock the other night for medicine for an 
Ohicer, a friend of mine,~vho was taken suddenly ill in the 
rawn upa@ 
long train of araba carts, and by the moonlight I could 
see that some of them were filled with sick soldiers. I 
counted thirty-five carts, with three or four men in each. 
These were sick French soldiers sent in from the ca 
and waiting till room could be found for them in the hospital. 
A number of soldiers were sitting down by the road-side, 
and here and there the moonbeams flashed brightly off their 
piled arms. The men were silent; not a song, not a laugh! 
A gloom, which never had I seen before among French 
troops, reigned amid these grou oF prem: men, and 
the quiet that prevailed was only broken now and then by 
the moans and cries of pain.ef the poor sufferers in the carts. 
Observing that about fifteen arabas were drawn up with- 
out any occupants, I asked a sous-offcier for what purpose 
they were required. His answer, sullen and short, was,— 
“ Pour les morts—pour les ‘Francais décédés, Monsieur” 
Thewhite walls of the fatal hospital looked clean and neat 
as they towered above the lengthened cortége of the dead 
which lay in deep shadow at its base, but the murmuri 
of.sickness and the groans of the dying stole out on the 
night air through the long lines of latticed windows. AsI 
tarned away aud spurred under the gateway which leads 
to the English quarter, I encountered a burial party escort- 
ing the bodies of six of our own poor fellows to their last 
resting-place outside the walls by the sea beach of Varna. 
The ration has now been increased to 14lb. of meat instead 
of lib, A ration of spirit (rum) is also issued daily.” 


THE LIGHT DIVISION. 
An officer of the Light Division, writing on the 
31st of July from Monaster, ‘says :— 
“ @ur doctor tells: mre prarenh oe - is ee 
with medical requisites, among thi t, ough 
i no less thea 40,000 cholera 
belts a oe: ee , not one 
can be obtai ry the regi surgeons. e present 
want of them is nottthe fault of the mutica! mathee- 
‘ceftainly, for, as:you'may have read in the the 
necessary trans has been ‘wanting, or we should ve 
hada store of these “as well as other requisites. Had the 
same degree of attention which has been paid to clean shay- 
ing and pipeciay ‘been in “the first instance paid to 
nourishment, healthy sites for encam ; 
eary arrangements, and*some comforts for the men, the 
troops‘would have been more of the name of the 
light ‘division, for they would have been stronger, more 
and better able ‘to resist an enemy, whether in the shape 
Russian or of the cholera. The following anecdote may be 
telied on. A senior officer of one of the regiments, sufferi 
from the prevailing disease, mentioned to a well-known 
= that the offieer commanding the Turkish troops at 
wna had, through an interpreter, said to him, ‘ You haa 
better det the English general know ‘that if he continues 
his men on that beef'they-will die.’ ‘ Why, y 
ied the brigadier, ‘if one isto think so muth abunt 
men, the test thing [can see to be done is to wrap them 
in ‘cotton wool, and put them in glass*cases.’ Now pu’ 
asidevall feelings of humanity, any one whe would thus 
hvan-effort directed to‘preserving the health of the sél- 
iers, is hardly ‘fitted ‘to be entrusted with the direction of 
them, for he cannot have an adequate :estimate of their 
value even in a pecuniary sense, for the cost of a trained 


tive addition 





‘by 
ofcafiee, sugar, and rice, andthe betfcan' be tarred tomuch 
‘better purpose’ than before in making gooth soup. 
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GIURGEVO. 


The Daily News correspondent, although no sort 
of authority upon matters military, writes charming 
letters about the peeeeen Se country. Here is 
some gossip about Giurgevo:— 

“ A great deal of the order which reigns is certainly due 
to the tet _— of Major Chichinski, a Polish officer, 
a protegé of Lord Dudley Stuart, with whom he came out 
here last winter, and by whose recommendation he was 
received into the service. He has ten Wallachian policemen 
under his orders, and he himself, either on foot or on horse- 
back, is constantly moving about in e direction from 
early morning till nightfall; no easy life ma climate like 
this, where the heat, even in the interior of the houses, is 
at this season all but insu ble. Thanks to his exertions, 
confidence seems now thoroughly restored; the shops are 
being opened; two hotels are p thee flourishing in full 
vigour, and the prices of articles are beginning to diminish, 
and the streets to put on an air of animation and life 
Women may now be seen at almost every door, knitting or 
sewing iu the shade, attired in the simplest manner in the 
world—viz., chemise descending to the ancles, and partially 
covering the —, and two large aprons, one worn in 
front and the other ind, et voila tout. This costume is 
certainly not very graceful, but it has the grand merit of 
coolness, which is a complete and trium t answer to all 
objections that may be made to it on the score of want of 

priety. The chemise comes up about as high as an 
English lady’s ball-dress, and the portion of the neck which 
is ex is consequently very effectually’ bronzed, as is 
also the face, owing to the want of any better head-dress than 
a handkerchief. Inow speak, of course, of the lower classes, 
the wives and daughters of the small shopkee; and of the 
peasantry. The Jewesses and those of a little higher rank 
are more pretentious, and indulge in gowns 4 [’Europienne, 
and, for aught I know, in petticoats; but a bonnet is rarely, 
if ever, seen, except amongst the ladies of the boyar 
When a white or gaudily-coloured handkerchief is not worn 
the hair is quasely very tastefully arranged, and not unfre- 
quently ornamented with a flower or two. ‘They all seem to 
pass the entire day at the doors of their houses, engaged in 
some light labour, and are by no means so shy of strangers 
as the Bulgarian women, who fly the glance of a man as if 
it were that of a basilisk. It is, however, chiefly in the 
evening that they love to congregate in the open air, to 
enjoy the coolness after the blazing heat of the day. The 
evenings here are beautiful beyond measure. The sun, 
which has coursed all day along a cloudless sky, parching 
everything with rays of fiery splendour, generally sets in 
glory, painting the western horizon in the most varied and 
most brilliant hues. But we miss the long, balmy, dream 
lapse of an English summer's twilight, the soft, peaceful, 
and slow gathering of the shades of night, which in northern 
climes goes so far to compensate for cloudy skies and un- 
certain weather. The sun has here no sooner set than dark- 
ness covers the landscape like a curtain, and instead of 
leaving you a long hour to saunter, to muse, to whistle, to 
smoke, or sentimentalise, drives you off to your books, if 
you have got any, which is not often the case in this part of 
the world, and if not, to bed.” 


BUCHAREST. 


The Turks, it appears, gradually and cautiously 
felt their way to Bucharest, and were by no means 
inclined to rush after the retreating foe with that 
headlong speed counselled by their would-be friends 
at home. The first squadron of Turkish cavalry 
entered Bucharest on the 6th:— 


“‘ About five miles from Bucharest the ground rises slightly, 
and we obtained a view of the loftier buildings of the town 
for the first time. There is nothing striking either in its 

sition or public edifices, the country, like the rest of Wal- 

achia which we have seen, being perfectly flat and poorly 
wooded. The domes and steeples, which are covered with tin 

lates, glitter in the sun and mark the site from a distance, 
Eat it is not until the town itself is entered that any idea can 
be formed of its size and importance. The cavalry were halted 
close to the suburbs, one troop being sent forward to patrol 
the streets. The arrival of the Turks was quite unexpected, 
so no demonstration was made, but as they passed through 
the suburbs, which are poor and straggling, and inhabited 
entirely by the lower orders, the people came to their doors, 
evidently much surprised and pleased, and such of them as 
understood Turkish shouted out words of welcome. It was 
not till after crossing the river Dombowitza that we got into 
the main streets. By this time the news had spread, and 
crowds of people came out in carriages, on horseback, and 
on foot, to welcome the Turks. The ladies bowed graciously 
from the windows, and in every direction that the soldiers 
passed the reception was most gratifying. I saw some of the 
fair sex, who were peacefully shopping or visiting in their 
carriages in — of what was going on, get rather 
alarmed on suddenly turning the corner of a street to find 
themselves surrounded by a band of swarthy cavaliers with 
lances and carbines, and they screamed something in Walla- 
chian to their coachman which might be interpreted into an 
order to get out of the way of those dreadful Turks. But 
they were always speedily reassured, and either joined in the 
procession, or, by making a détow” through less-thronged 
streets, lay in wait to have another look, and wave a hand- 
kerchief to the soldiers. After patrolling Bucharest for 
a couple of hours, the detachment joined the regiments 
outside and returned to Dareschti, the soldiers wearing 
the garlands they had received like turbans round their 
fez. Next morning a number of carriages came out to 
Dareschti. They expected that the town would be formally 
entered and occupied, and the authorities sent to say that 
10,000 loaves of bread and abundance of forage were prepared. 
But Halim Pasha, an undecided and timid officer, sent 
orders for the whole force tore turn to Kalugereni immediately. 
At 10 o’clock on the 8th, three regiments of Turkish cavalry 
and the Cossacks started, under the command of Halim 
and Sadik Pashas, arriving at Bucharest at about 1 p.m. 
The ministers, civic authorities, and troops, and a great 


THE LEADER. 


[SaTurpay, 





== 





escorted them to the barracks which had been prepared for 
their reception. é : 

“The ap of Bucharest is not what might be 
fairly expected, considering that it is the capital of a lar 
province, that all the principal boyards, or nobles, reside 
there, and that they are fond of comparing it to Paris in point 
of civilisation and luxury. There are no really fine public 
buildings, and the houses of the nobles, though comfortable, 
have small pretensions in point of size or elegance. There 
are two theatres, French and Wallachian: the latter is used 
as an Italian opera in winter, and is one of the best fitted up 
buildings of the kind that can be met with anywhere. The 
inhabitants of Bucharest are about 100,000, of whom 13,000 
are Germans, about 100 French, and a number of Armenians 
and Greeks. ‘The latter are reckoned the sharpest of the 
sharp in money matters, and a Wallachian proverb says that 
one Greek is a match for three Jews. There are only two 
English missionaries, and few of the inhabitants have seen 
an Englishman. Bucharest is quite beyond the usual beat 
of travellers for amusement; and all the commerce is done 


“| by Greek houses. When the Russians entered the Prin- 


cipalities the Emperor of Russia sent an order to the govern- 
ing Prince of Wallachia to remain at his post; the Sultan 
sent him a firman to come to Constantinople and pay his 
tribute; the result of these two forces was a trip to Vienna. 
The Government is now carried on by a Council of State 
formed of those ministers who have portfolios. The boyards, 
or nobles, all live in Bucharest; the whole soil of the 
country belongs to them; they farm them to Armenians or 
Jews, and it is only in very rare instances that they have 
country houses to which they can pay a short visit in the 
summer. The lower classes are entirely on the Turkish 
side, and most of the nobles also, but some of the latter are 
Russian in their sympathies.” 


LIEUTENANT BURKE. 
One of the heroes who died in the fight at Giur- 
gevo was Lieutenant Burke. Here is an account of 
how he fell. The name of the gallant sapper men- 
tioned was Andrews :— 

“Mr. Burke’s body was found after the action in which 
he lost his life with no less than thirty-three wounds upon it. 
The Russians had taken his sword belt, but his sword was 
found hidden in some long grass close to the corpse. The 
ring finger of both hands was cut off. He was seen by tne 
sapper who went with him fighting desperately to the last, 
though surrounded by a horde of Russians. When he first 
leapt on shore from the boat six soldiers charged him. Two 
he shot with his revolver, one he cut down with his sword— 
the rest turned and fled. While he was encouraging the 
Turks, who were in the stream, to row quietly to the land, 
and forming them in line as they landed, conspicuous as he 
was in full uniform and by his white cap cover, a number of 
riflemen advanced from behind a ditch, and took deliberate 
aim at him. Poor Burke charged them with headlong 

allantry. As he got near he was struck by a ball, which 
~~ his jawbone, but he rushed on, shot three men dead at 
close quarters with his revolver, and cleft two men through 
helmet and all into the brain with his sword. He was then 
surrounded, and while engaged in cutting his way with heroic 
courage through the re of the enemy, a sabre cut from 
behind, given by a dragoon as he went by, nearly severed 
his head from his body; and he fell dead, covered with 
bayonet wounds, sabre gashes, and marked with lance 
thrusts and bullet holes. The sapper who was with him 
stood by Mr. Burke till the last, but could not save him. 
He is now only recovering from his wound and the effect of 
his exertions.” 





ITALY. 


Garibaldi’s letter disclaiming any part in the in- 
surrectionary movement, now supposed to be con- 
templated in Italy, has produced the following reply 
from a body of emigrants who profess faith in Maz- 
zini:— 

“ General,—Your protest, which we have lately read in 
the Piedmontese a has given rise to sinister inter- 

retations. For the sake of your honour, which we, having 
ought under you, have the right to defend, we ask you fora 
frank and loyal explanation. We have shared with you the 
fortune of war as well as the sorrows of exile, we have shed 
our blood with you for the triumph of an idea—* Italy,’ 
Our adversaries fancy that they see in your letter a com- 
romise, a denial of your programme, and of our thought. 


leaders.” 





TRADE WITH RUSSIA. 

Tax Berlin correspondent of the Times gives some 
interesting particulars relative to the Russian tran- 
sit trade vid Prussia. 


“‘ The export of flax, hemp, linseed, and wood from Rus- 
sia by way of Memel, both by land and river conveyance, 
continues on the same increased scale as hitherto. The 
extent of increase since the re-opening of trade this spring 
under the liberal auspices of the English and French conces- 
sions to neutral Powers, may be estimated by stating that the 
os in the neighbourhood of Memel take ten times ag 
much toll now as is usual at this time of the year. One of 
the Prussian Custom-houses on the Russian frontier some- 
times takes as much as 1,000 thalers a-day for import duties. 
“The difficulty and slowness of land carriage from the 
interior of Russia to any neutral port have of late caused 
many Prussian products to find a ready sale, where the pa- 
tience of purchasers was too sorely tried from the above 
causes; thus almost all the hemp in the province of Preus- 
sen has been bought up, for want of Russian produce. 
Hitherto it was Riga that sent the most goods to Memel for 
the purpose of the European markets; but just of late, as 
the Riga trade slackened, the goods from St. Petersburg 
have taken their place. Water-carriage to Memel is now 


almost entirely superseded by land transport, on account of 
the saving of time. 


Freights are going down very 





portion of the population came out to meet them, and 


while 


rapidly, 


prices for land carriage continue 





t is for you to disabuse the misled, and to confound the mis- | bos 


to rise. The demand for harvest labour 
however, made the conveyance into phe rr 
uantities of arene lying in Memel im at a 
he fear of being surprised by the crises 
driven the land traffic further southward the 
that now goods are generally sent through 
of Garsden, instead of through Courland, by — 
gen. The articles that Russia exports just now 
assistance of Memel come for the most pas’ from the’ 
bourhood of St. Petersburg, by way of Kowno, and 
of flax, hemp, oil, tallow, wool, yarn, &. What 
in exchange are cotton, sugar, wines, coffee, Spices, 
colonial produce. The demand for articles of luxury 
fashion is ae much less now than in former ad 
From April 1 to July 1 of this year there were forws 
* sang Phin a py less than 125,070 poods 
of hem , and 33,791 
so that tt is reckoned that on this med 
roubles had been expended for the iage of the 
Many streets and open spaces in Memel have at times 
uite covered with flax and hemp laid out to dry, or ty be 
Paty for the state in which these arti im 
from rain, and from faulty preparation previous to 
renders 2 om apaten — ustible 
Every species of warehouse, coachhouse, stable, or 
in the town and tts ecighhonsheed fa pressed into ream 
at fabulous prices. In the latter half of May ther fre 
quently arrived per day as many as 500 cartloads of hemp 
and flax from Russia. On the 4th of that month there were 
186 vessels lying in the harbour and the Danes 
of all the 
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to discharge their cargoes on account 
places being occupied. 





THE POLICY OF SWEDEN. 
Ir cannot be doubted that the fall of 
will tell upon the policy of Sweden. For 4 long time 
certain journals in that country have boldly urged 
their Government to join the Allies, and 
the war with Swedish troops in Finland Gan 
have been the clamours, also, in this on the 
same subject. The Swedes, however, are quite able 
to take care of their own interests and to bide their 
own time. Among the recent leading papers on the 
subject there jis one very striking, i 
at this moment. It occurs in the Nya Vi 
tidning :— 

“The declaration of neutrality, which in March and 
April, a short time before the breaking up of the ice, made 
it possible for Sweden to avoid a rupture with vil 
not suffice, on the commencement of the a . 
if the fleets of the Western Powers have sailed, or arefrozen 
in, and the enemy bivouacs on the frontiers of Sweden, 
ready to cross the bridge which is laid every year between 
the coasts of that country and Russia. 

“ The latter will have six months to negociate with Swe- 
den, and will probably make the same demands as she did in 
March and April—demands which, as it seems, have never 
been abandoned, and will be repeated with greater impor- 
tunity than last spring. 

“The northern provinces of Sweden, like the Danubian 
Principalities, which were likewise invested before the com- 
mencement of winter, are exposed to an occupation. Swe- 
den has no Silistria or Rustchuk there, to arrest the march 
of a Russian army. Nor is there a Balkan, or even wall 
of Trajan to be crossed, ere the capital is reached, so that 
Sweden will have to defend herself in open fight and in her 
own country. b 

“It is true the fight will not last beyond the six months 
of winter. Then the fleets will re-appear, and 
retreat of the enemy, if it has not been 
But meanwhile a considerable portion of our 
have been exposed to all the sufferings of war, toall its 
dangers, and all its sacrifices; the ravaging of Norrland, the 
seizure of the shipping of Gefle (exchanged for Brahestad), 
the plunder of the noble Treasury at Upsala, and the wealta 
of the capital—all this risk would then be incurred. 

“ If, under these ——— eo boaee *n 
to the admonitions of the Western Powers, : 
time to avert the disasters of war from our freatiers during 
the ensuing winter. . 

‘* Either Sweden must open her harbours to their flerts 
aud receive auxiliary forces this very autumn, of we must 
next winter be prepared for a war against Russia in our ow 
om. 

“In the first case, the defence of Sweden must be em 
bined with the recapture of Aland, which is much nearer 
Sweden, with which it has a telegraphic commu = 
than to Russia, the inhabitants of which are gem be 
hearted Swedes, and which would form the outworks Basis 
defence of Stockholm. Under these circumstances, he 
would scarcely venture an invasion of Sweden during 
winter. 

“The whole plan during the year of goin throngh Fe 
land to St. Petersburg, however grand the idea, the wot 
irremediable defect—the attack wanted a 
necessary thing in all systems of attack or defence 
Sweden’s becoming this basis, the plan would ‘aie 
with more hope of success. The Western Power nee 
to the importance of this, and will probably do bern 
power to effect a ont _ Sweden, offering 
sidies and guarantees for the future. 

“ Let A lay aside these speculations as to the exact 
amount to be gained by Sweden's taking part 10 

struggle of the day, and as to the eventual arra’ 

the return of ee Let us — in the agreat am 
Europe now sees the necessity of forming & M ‘ 
ful State in the North, and that Scandinavia wil od 
self worthy to occupy her former place among heroie &3- 
Europe, the position she achieved by 50 an so mone 
loits, maintained for so many centuries wit 
nae and only lost by perfidy and treachery. o 

Aland is captured; what will King Osea battle 
to General Baraguay d’Hilliers fresh from 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
Clarendon to the Earl of Westmoreland. 
located Foreign Office, July 22, 1854 
Lorn, know the receipt, this day, 
Mr neers shie despatch, by which her Ma- 
Government learn 


d t Prussia has declined to attend 


which Count Buol proposed to summon for 

of communicatin, the answer to the demands 

the purpose ‘Austria to the Eabinet of St. Petersburg, and 
consequence be transmitted by Count Buol to 
Colloredo for the information of her Majesty's Govern- 


il 


«atv's Government, however, being already in 
Majeis answer, and having taken it into mature 
I shall no longer delay communicating to your 
which they entertain with respect to it. 
to dwell at any length upon the argu- 
by Count Nesselrode ge ho throw = 

Powers the responsibility of the war which 
pag mes . Count Wennsivede objects to the 
the summons addressed to Russia by England and 
and maintains that this summons, rendered impera- 
acts of Russia, was the true cause of war; but 
account of the long series of negotiations during 
the repeated warnings which were given 
and England ; and he chooses to forget 
vasion of the Principalities by Russian 
isturbed the peace of Europe, and which 
every effort for its restoration. The 
Buol to Count Esterhazy, to which Count 
ch is an answer, points out clearly upon 
ity falls of the present state of things; 

the 9th of April the Four Powers 
recorded their opinion that the summons 
ia by England and France was founded in 
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ion of Europe has been pronounced in favour of 
by England and France, and it is need- 
they should defend themselves against 
Russia. I proceed to examine the other 
in the Russian answer. In the first place, 
Austria, supported by Prussia, are con- 
apurely German sense, it is impossible that the 
the Russian Cabinet can be considered satisfactory 
German Powers. The main points put forward 
Baol’s despatch to Count Esterhazy were :— 

necessity of a speedy evacuation of the Danubian 


ilities of making this evacuation, required 
maids interes of Germany, dependent upon con- 
which it was out of the power of Austria to insure. 
Russia fixes no limit whatever to the occupation of 
the Principalities; and she looks upon an armistice as a 
ition, sine qua non, of the withdrawal of her 
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The , then, which, in the opinion of Austria and 
Prossia, the Russian occupation inflicts upon the Germanic 
Confederation continues unabated: nay, more, it is aggra- 


vated by the refusal of Russia to attend to the just demands 
of the two German Powers. 

Count Nesselrode professes, it is true, to adhere to the 

inciples laid down in the Protocol of the 9th of April; but 
is declaration is worth little as long as the Russian troops 
remain on Turkish soi 

In fact, the evacuation of the Principalities is essential to 
the raed the Ottoman empire, and their occupation 
is in itself a t breach of the public law of Europe. 
agente ich disturbs the peace of the world had its 

i passage of the Pruth; and it is impossible to 
admit the ions of Russia to make the reparation which 
she owes for an act universally condemned, dependent upon 
— of a position which she has voluntarily created 


Nor can England and France consent to an armistice upon 
the vague assurances given by Count Nesselrode, of the 
pectic position of the Russian Government. After making 
such great efforts dnd sacrifices, and engaged as they are 
macause s0 just, the allied Powers will not stop in their 
course without the certainty that they will not again be 
called upon, after a short interval, to re-commence the war. 
The patticular conditions of peace must depend upon too 
pr ore, erg for it to be possible to lay them down 

at the present moment. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ent have, however, no hesitation in stating the guarantees 
Which, in their opinion, and in that of the French Govern- 
Ment, are essential to secure the tranquillity of Europe from 
future . These guarantees are naturally sug- 


Rated by the dangers to guard against which they are 


Russia has taken advantage of the exclusive right 
which she had acquired by treaty, to watch over the rela- 
tas of Wallachia and Moldavia with the suzerain Power, 

enter provinces as if they were part of her own 


S 


’ * * 

ig Si, the privileged frontier of Russia in the Black Sea 
; her to establish in those waters a naval power 
in nce of any counter-balancing force, is a 
The Menace to the se: 0g ma ire. 18 , 

uncontrolled peers tussia of the princi 
Math of the Danube has created hatadias to the fh onnee ws 
that tiver which seriously affect the general com- 
nee of Europe. 
» the stipulations of the treaty of Kutschuk- 
' Telative to the protection of the Christians, have 


a —— interpretation, the principal cause of 
strugg 


all these points the status quo ante bellum must 
tant modificatious. , 
"s Government cannot doubt that the Austrian 
will admit that these views are in accordance 
that laid down in the Protocol of April 9; 
it would be difficult to restrict within more moderate 


the which, by that protocol, the Four Powers 
y P ’ 
pn ives to make in common, as to the means best 


is 
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to maintain the Ottoman empire, by attaching it 


to the general balance of Europe. But it is remarkable that 
to this passage in the Protocol of the 9th of April—the only 
passage of capital importance, implying, as it does, the 
necessity of a European revision of the ancient relations of 
Russia with Turkey—Count Nesselrode carefully avoids 
making the slightest allusion. 

In fact, the profession of the Russian Cabinet, that it ad- 
heres to the principles laid down by the Conference at Vienna, 
contains nothing which is of a satisfactory nature. 

Her Majesty's Government are at a loss to understand the 
meaning of Count Nesselrode’s declaration, that the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire will not be menaced by 
Russia, so long as that integrity is respected by the Powers 
who now occupy the territory and waters of. the Sultan. 
What comparison can be drawn between the invaders and 
the defender of the Turkish territory? What analogy can 
exist between the presence of the allied troops at the invita- 
tion of the Porte, under the authority of a diplomatic con- 
vention, and the forcible invasion of the Ottoman territory 
by the Russian armies ? 

It is unnecessary to say anything further as to the condi- 
tions which are attached by Russia to the evacuation of the 
Principalities ; and I now come to that paragraph in Count 
Nesselrode’s despatch which relates to the situation of the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan. 

It amounts to nothing less than this, that the Russian 
Cabinet includes among the ancient privileges which are to 
be preserved tothe Greek Church, the entire rights which 
flow from the Protectorate, civil as well as religious, claimed 
by Russia; but it cannot for a moment be supposed that the 
system established by such a Protectorate, even if it were 
based upon a European guarantee, could be compatible with 
the ee and sovereign rights of the Porte. 

Her Majesty's Government is very far from saying that 
Europe can be indifferent to the amelioration of the condition 
of the Christians in Turkey: on the contrary, they think that 
cane ought to take an active interest in the welfare of the 
Rayah population, and ought to come to an understanding 
as to the best mode of taking advantage of the generous in- 
tentions of the Sultan towards his Christian subjects; but 
at the same time they are firmly convinced that the reforms 
which are needed in the government of the various Christian 
communities in the Ottoman empire can only be effectually 
and beneficially carried out by the Porte, taking the initiative 
with regard to them, and that if such reforms are to be 
promoted by any foreign influence, if can only be by means 
of friendly council and advice, and not by an interference 
grounded upon treaty-engagements into which no State could 
enter without abdicating its independence. 

In fine, it appears to her Majesty’s Government that the 
respective situations of the different Powers are in no way 
whatever changed ; they are only more clearly marked out 
by the answer of the Russian Cabinet. England and 
France must therefore continue in the attitude of belli- 
gerents on the other hand, as the Principalities have not 
been evacuated. 

Austria and Prussia will, no doubt, consider that the obli- 
gations of the treaty of the 20th April, strengthened, so far 
as Austria is concerned, by her separate engagement with 
the Porte, subsist in all their force, and that now the time 
has arrived for their fulfilment. 

I have thus fully explained to you the views of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, which are entirely shared my beg: Govern- 
ment of the Emperor of the French, with whom her Majesty’s 
Government have been in communication upon the subject ; 
and I have to instruct your lordship to deliver a copy of this 
despatch to Count Buol, 

Iam, &c., CLARENDON. 
Vienna, Aug. 8. 

The undersigned, Minister of Foreign Affairs of his Im- 
perial and Royal Apostolic Majesty, hastens to acknowledge 
the receipt of the note which his Excellency the Earl of 
Westmoreland, &c., did him the honour to address to him on 
the 8th of this month, and to declare in his turn that it 
appears from the confidential conversations held between the 
courts of Vienna, of Paris, and of London, in conformity 
with the passage of the protocol of the 9th of April last, by 
which Austria, France, and Great Britain have engaged 
themselves, together with Prussia, to seek the means of 
again connecting the existence of the Ottoman empire with 
the general oquilibelem of Europe, that the three Powers 
are equally of ve that the relations of the Sublime 
Porte with the Imperial, Court of Russia cannot be re- 
established on solid and durable bases— 

1. If the protectorate hitherto exercised by the Imperial 
Court of Russia over the Principalities of Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, and Servia, be not discontinued for the future, and if 
the privileges accorded by the Sultans to these provinces, 
dependencies of their empire, be not placed under the col- 
lective guarantee of the Powers, in virtue of an arrangement 
to be concluded with the Sublime Porte, and the stipulations 
of which should at the same time regulate all questions of 
detail. 

2. If the navigation of the Danube at its mouth be not 
freed from all obstacle, and submitted to the application of 
the principles established by the acts of the Congress of 
Vienna. 

8. If the treaty of July 13, 1841, be not revised in concert 
by all the high contracting parties in the interest of the 
balance of power in Europe. , 

4. If Russia do not give up her claim to exercise an offi- 
cial protectorate over the subjects of the Sublime Porte, to 
whatever rite they may belong; and if Austria, Great Bri- 
tain, France, Prussia, and Russia, do not lend their mutual 
assistance to obtain as an initiative from the Ottoman Go- 
vernment the confirmation and the observance of the religious 
privileges of the different Christian communities, and to turn 
to account, in the common interest of their co-religionists, 
the generous intentions manifested by his Majesty the Sultan, 
at the same time avoiding any aggression on his dignity and 
the independence of his Crown. 

The undersigned is, moreover, authorised to declare that 
his Government takes cognisance of the determination of 
England and of France not to enter into any arrangement 
| with the Imperial Court of Russia which may not imply on 
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rd gael why ae wllcioe oe goes pm to the 
four princi above enumerated, and accepts 
for itself the t not to treat except on these bases, 
always reserving to itself a free deliberation on the conditions 
which it ae ee renee the re-establishment of peace, 
if it should happen itself to be forced to take part in the war. 
The undersigned, &c. 





Buow 





GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 
Tue Board finding that there is a very general want 
of information as to the proper way of proceeding 
for the removal of nuisances under the acts relating 
to tha subject, and being unable from the pressure 
of correspondence on the office at the present time to 
give this information in every case, in reply to the 
many applications daily made to them, have issued 
the following plain directions on the subject for 
neral circulation, as well as the short recom - 
tions to boards of guardians which follow, and which 
are a summary of the more detailed directions con- 
tained in the Minute of Information as to preventive 
measures issued by the late Board in June last. 
“GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 
“ REMOVAL OF NUISANCES, 


‘“‘ The intimate connexion between filth, foul smells, and 
disease i to be generally admitted, and many 
applications being daily made to this either to remove 
nuisances, or to give information how the removal of 
nuisances can be effected, the following plain directions for 
that purpose, will, the board believe, be found useful at this 
moment. 

“The nuisances which may be dealt with under The 
Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention Act, 1848 
1ith and 12th Victoria, chap. 123, and the regulations and 
directions of the General Board of Health, issued in pursu- 
ance of that act, broadly classed, are of two kinds. 

“1, Nuisances removeable by cleansing, such as filthy 
house walls, overcharged cesspools, unscavenged streets, 
foul dustbins, manure heapes, ashpits, dirty pigstyes, &e. 

“2. Nuisances requiring the construction of works for 
their removal, such as houses unwholesome for want of 
drains, accumulation of liquid refuse requiring drains to 
carry them off, &c. 

“ Consider to which of these classes the nuisance you com- 
plain of belongs. 


“HOW TO GET RID OF NUISANCES REMOVABLE BY 
CLEANSING, 

“Tf to the first class, address a short intelligible complaint 
of the nuisance, in writing, to the Board of Guardians. 

“ The board’s regulations ae no particular form for 
this complaint, but it should be precise in describing the 
place, or giving the address of the premises where the nui- 
sance is. 

“It is the duty of the guardians, under the regulations 
and directions which have been issued to them, to make 
inquiry into the complaint, and if they find that it is well 
founded, to call upon the persons having power by law to 
remove it, to do so. 

“ These persons may be surveyors, paving, lighting and 
cleansing commissioners, owners or occupiers, ing as 
the nuisance is caused by the neglect of the public authori- 
ties or private individuals. 

“If these persons neglect or omit to remove the nuisance 

“The guardians have power, and it is their duty to re- 
move it, instead of these persons; and they are empowered 
to proceed against the defaulters (if culpable) for a penalty 
under the act, up to 51, 


“HOW TO GET RID OF NUISANCES REMOVABLE BY CON- 
STRUCTING WORKS. 

“ To do this requires a less summary and simple process. 

“The proper mode of proceeding in this case is not, as in 
the former, under the regulations and directions of the 
General Board of Health, but under the 1st section of the 
Nuisances Removal Act, addressed to the guardians, in the 
form given by this act. 

“ A complaint must be signed by two householders, or the 
nuisance must be certified to the guardians by the medical 
or relieving officer of the union, or, if it exists in or about 
a common lodging-house, by a police constable, or inspector 
of common lodging-houses. 

“On this the guardians are bound, after examination into 
the case, or without examination, on the written certificate 
of two legally qualified medical practitioners, to complain 
before a magistrate, who can summon the owner or occupier 
of the premises where the nuisance exists, before two jus- 
tices (or in London before any police oe on 
hearing of the summons an order may be for the 
removal or abatement of the cause of complaint. 

“If this order be not obeyed, it is the duty of the guar- 
dians to carry the order into effect, and the costs fall on the 

rson on whom the order was made. 

“ The complaint, in this class of cases however, may be 
addressed, not only to the guardians, bat to a town coun- 
cil, paving, lighting, cleansing, or police commissioners, or 
commissioners of sewers. 

“ As nothing in the Nuisances Removal Act is to inter- 
fere with the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of Sewers 
- 5), when the order is one that involves an authorit 

rom ‘them, it should require the execution of the w 
conformably to the regulations of those commissio who 
have declared themselves ready to co-operate with the 
uardians to the utmost in carrying out the provisions of 
the act. 

“ They will furnish information, at their district offices, 
as to the state of the sewerage of particular localities. 





‘Branch office for the Tower Hamlets and Poplar dis- 
tricts ren Finsbury eg 15, Great Alecia Good- 
man’s fields. Office hours, 9 o’ a.m. to 4 p.m. 

“ Principal office of the commission, and branch office for 
the Holborn division, and eastern and western divisions of 
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1, GreekSitreet, Offive hours, 
o'clock, pats. 


’s. Park, districts 
o'clock. a.m. to. 4° 


“ . office for: of the Counters... 
Branch Portions: of ee hy 


Creek and Fulham and 


ness-road, 


e’clock.at noon. 

“Branch office for portions of the Ranelagh Counters 
Creek and Fulham and Hammersmith districts, 45, Grove~ 
place, Brompton, Office houray 10 o'clock, asm. te: 12 o'clock 
at 


noon. 

“ Brancly offiee for the whole of: the district south of the- 

river Tiiames, 64, Borough Road. Office hours, from 9 

o'clock. a.m; to-4 p.m.” 

“SHORT RECOMMENDATIONS.TO GUARDIANS, IN TIMES OF 
CHOLERAIC DISEASE. (IN EXECUTION OF TH POWERS 


DERTY ED FROM THE REGULATIONS AND DIRECTIONS OF 


THY GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, ISSUED UNDER OR- 
DER IN COWNCHL.) 
‘1, Divide your: union among: committees of the guar- 
dians. 
“2. Give your medical officers assistance, if you find they: 


reqnire:it. sao 
“3. Dinect chief attention places where epidemic 
diseases aueeoelie-tien dical and relieving officers 
know these places. 

“4. Look to the cleansing of roads, streets, and courts, 


and see that surve: pa and improvement commis- 
sioners, and Prats by lee power to: cleanse, carry 
out their powers, 

“5. Iw their default, or when they have no power; your~ 
selves. seeto the cleansing of such streets, roads, and courts: 

“6. Appoint a committee for the receipt of complaints: of 
anisances, and see that the So officer attends to sueh: 
—. and reports what he does therein. 

“7. Ly all cleansing operations, where foul smells. may: 
arise, let disinfectants, such as fresh: earth, quick lime, peat, 
chareoal, chloride of lime, or zine, be. used. 

8. Filthy-bouses should be li 

“9. Direet: your medical officers to report to you. any 
nausval prevalence of bowe! complaint or diarrhoea, and any: 
case of-cholera, in their ive districts. 

“10: On the earliest appearance of choleraic disease,.as- 
semble-your medical offieers, and carry out, as-faras may 
seem necessary, the minutes of instruction of the General 
Board of Health as to preventive measures, dispensaries, and 
medical aid, which minutes have already been supplied to 
you by that board. 

“11. Make known po arrangements for relief by plain 
hand-bills, freely circulated. 

“12. Give warning, by hand-bills, of the importance of 
applying, on the first symptoms of diarrhoea, to your medie 
cal officers, for advice and medicine, and that the same will 
be given gratuitously, 

“ August, 1854.” 








DOMESTIC POLICE SPIES. 


Ax the Liverpool Assizes, this week, an action for criminal 
conversation revealed a new and detestable system of es- 

jonage. The plaintiff and defendant were severally named 

vans and Robinson, and the action was one for dama 
sved for by the husband, Evans. The plaintiff is a =o 
trate of the county of Gloucester, — at Cheltenbam; 
the defendant is a gentleman of ; residing also at 
Cheltenham, aged about 50. The plaintiff married a Miss 
Carrington, whose father also resides at Cheltenham. The 
phiiot?find his wife were married at the close of the year 
1850, when shortly after their marriage unhappy differences: 
arose between them, and they agreed to separate. A doed: 
of separation was drawn up, the plaintiff allowing his wife 
an annuity of 250/. a-year. She went to reside with her 
father. ‘The defendant was an old friend of her father’s 
family, and used to visit there constantly, The — 
wife, in — came to London, and lodged at 13, Edgeware- 
road, the defendant taking the lodgings for her, and. visiti 
her very frequently. This came to the plaintiff's ears, 
excited his suspicions. In June last the plaintiff's wife 
again came:to London, the defendant acces her, and 

e deféndint took lodgings for her at Ne. 2, Bryanston- 
street. The plaintiff hearing of this engaged Field; the de- 
tective officer, to watch his wife's —-: She was 
constantly;visited by the defendant. By the advice of Field, 
« hole was bored with a gimlet in the drawing-room door, 
through which the cook in the house, when the defendant 
ealled, watched the defendant and the plaintiff ’s wife. On 
one occasion she saw the plaintiff's wife sitting across the 
defendant's knees, he sitting on the sofa, in a position which 
left no dowbt as to what was taking place. She called two 
other women servants, who were in the house, and they also 
looked through the gimlet hole and saw the transaction. 
This cook, Grocott by name, had been engaged by Field to 
do the dirty business, The jury did not believe the evidence 
of the cook and her comates in peeping through gimlet holes, 
and returned a verdict for the defendant. 





HEALTH OF LONDON, 


Tere weekly report om the health of London, published by the 
authority of the Registrar-General, states that the number 
of deattis from all causes returned for the week that ended 
last Saturday, was 1833, that of the week was 1882. 
Inthe ten weeks nding to last’ week of the. years 
1844-58 the average number was 1118, which, if raised in 
proportion to increase of population, becomes 1224. The 
present return exhibits an excess of 609 above the estimated 
amount. 

Cholera was fatal last week to 729 , of whom 214 
were children under 15 years of age, 426 were 15 years and 
under 60, and 88:were-60 years-old and wu During 
the cholera epidemic of 1849 the total deaths: in 
the week that ended August 18; were 2230, and those from 
eholera were 1250. In the six weeks of its present appear- 
ance; the deaths from cholera have-been successively 3, 26, 





Bayswater, Office hours, 10: o'clock aan. to 22. 
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183,399, 644, and 729. The deaths-from diarrhoea last 
week were 192. 


In comparing the-mortality from chelera in London with 
‘the deaths.from the disease in other: the population 
and vast extent of the metropolis must be taken i 

The subjoined figures show that cholera.has prevailed with 
great irregularity over London, and that in several sub-dis- 
tricts the ravages of the epidemic are. inconsiderable. Im- 

t drainage, proximity to the: dintiest parts: of: the- 
bad water, and poverty, are still, as. they were-in 
1849, the chief ci that make cholera fatal. Ib. 
is, on the-hanks.of the polluted. Thames, in evan ae 
of the: London basin, that the die in large n 3 
for on-ground not on an average 10 feet above the Trinity 
high-water mark, 1212 of the deaths frem cholera have: 
‘out of 595,119: people, while in the next terrace of 
10. and under 40 feet of elevation, 493 in 648,619 have 
died; and-ow the higher grounds above St. James’s-square 
and. the Strand, only 213 have died of cholera out of 
1,070,372 inhabitants. The mortality at the three: eleva- 
tions, commencing at the lowest, has been at the rate of 204 
and. 76, and. 20 to every 100,0000 inhabitants.. The people 
oathe Jow grounds have suffered ten times.as much as the 
living, on the grounds of a moderate elevation. 
he 729 deaths from cholera in the week now reported 
were distributed according to districts thus:—West dis- 
tricta, elevation above ‘Trinity high-water mark, 28 feet; 
popalation. in-1861, 376,427 ; deaths, 184. North districts, 
elevation, 136 feet; populati Cen 
tral, districts,, elevation, 49 feet; population, 393,296; 
deaths, 32, Bast districts, elevation, 26 feet; population, 
485,522; deaths, 105. South districts, elevation, 6. feet; 
population, 616,685; deaths, 370. 





EMIGRATION REPORT. 
Iw a@.second report recently issued by the Committee 
‘ow Emigrant Ships: the conclusions arrived at from 
the evidence are fully detailed; and the committee 
make several recommendations which will be of con- 
\siderable importance to owners and charterers. Their 
inquiry waa a laborious one, its difficulty being in- 
creased by the absence of anything like complete re- 
turns. of the condition in which emigrant vessels. 
arrive im the ports of the United States, and hence 
one of the recommendations. most urgently insisted 
upon is that negotiations should be opened with the 
Government at Washington for an effective co-opera- 
'tiom in some system for the mutual enforcement of 
sound regulations. Among the causes of disaster to 
emigrant-ships iron cargoes are the most serious, and 
more strict general provisions are consequently 
recommended against bad or dangerous stowage. 
|With respect to sanitary arrangements, the com- 
mmittee propose that the number of passengers 
allowed to be carried without a medical officer 
should be reduced from 500 to 300, even this 
extent being regarded as improper, since, as a 
general rule, all ships with passengers should 
ce surgeons, and a different practice is only jus- 
tiffable by the difficulty of finding them. Improved 
arrangements are at the same time suggested that 
might induce competent men to offer.. Power is also 
proposed to be given to the Government to prevent 
emigrant ships from leaving ports where cholera or 
other dangerous epidemics prevail, and, in case of 
any exception: being permitted, the vessel is at all 
events to be required to carry a surgeon, even 
—— the number of passengers may be below 300. 
It is likewise considered that every vessel bringing 
emigrants across the Irish Channel for embarkation 
should. be compelled to protect them from the 
weather: At present, on board these boats the 
cattle and live stock. are screened, while the deck 
passengers are left without shelter of any kind, and 
often arrive in a state that lays the foundation of 
permanent disease. In reference to space it is 
recommended that no ship should give less than 
fourteen feet in the between decks to each 
emigrant, and the committee likewise refer to 
the. opinion of Mrs. Chisholm and others, that. the 
practice of allowing two children under 14 years of 
age to be counted only as one person should be 
greatly modified. They next touch on. various: 
points. connected with ventilation, cleanliness, &c:, 
and also recommend that an addition should be made 
to the dietary senle in the Passenger Act of 1852. 
On the subject of the size and seaworthiness of ships, 
the evidence against large ones is general, and it was 
stated that the Emigration Commissioners have 
resolved for the future not to charter vessels with 
two. passenger decks, the ground of objection being 
the difficulty of thorough ventilation. The com- 
mittee recommend that, exeept in special cases, 
the number of passengers allowed in one vessel 
should not exceed 500, and that all vessels should 
be brought within the scope of the Passenger 
Act where the number carried is in the ratio of 
two. persons to the 100 toms; likewise that the 
exemption of steam-vessels carrying mails from the 
operation of the act should be done away with. 
In relation to manning, it was stated that the Eini- 
gration Commissioners insist upon four men to the 
100 tons in their vessels; but great objections: would 
be made to this by private charterers, and the com- 
mittee limit themselves to the suggestion that in- 
creased vigilance should be used to ascertain the effi- 





number. It is further considered = 


an advantage if masters were pes 
to put back in those cases where vessels are 


be unsafe for a long, bef 
land, and that it should be rendered comet 
owners charterers to. resort in the fullest tmeame 


to all. the means in use for testing, 
Finally, the committee make some coc e 
tions. respecting the regulations. 

gard to lodging-housesy &c., the capacity ‘andyreag, 
ness of boats and the other appliances for 

and also as to the desirableness of 

quisite supply of water in metal casks, 

the detention-money allowed for the 

grants when the. sailing of a ship is dj 

nion is expressed that it. should be i 

to ls. 6d. per day. 








THE QUEEN AT SEA. 
Tue Lighthouse on the Isle of Wight was in 
jected.to a siege on Tuesday, in presence of. her 
| Queen Victoria, and. the obedient ison, ag 
| subjects, surrendered unconditi 'y-. We. aze 
the fact happened as we say, and the unexpected 
| brought:about by the use of the long gum of the. 
| of the new: Baltic gunboats. It was.as 8 Sieg asm 
be imagined, and the upshot is not the oi 
— because — intended; - 
the afternoon ay a charming flotilla staxtad 
from Spithead and Osborne te witness the. ‘inst expisitf 
the Arrow. This steamer is one of six. built for serviowin 
the Baltic, and carries. a..68-pounder, ten feet: 
estimated range of 5000 ae 


un that 
tively into, some of the conmmaten a the a 
intended that the Arrow. should first. try. her. destructive 
qualities upon the cliffs at the western end of the Isle of- 
Wight, near the Needles, and.a great ‘were there 
to.see. Out of Spithead steamed the Black 
James Graham on board; then the. Arrow, 
her the Dasher and Fire Queen. A) 
Osborne, where Royalty, embarking on n 
and. Albert, escorted by. the Fawy and Elfin, joined, 


the squadron, and they all glided over the. rather 
rough water to the western end of the: Island. Now 
began the siege. It was intended only to knock down.same: 
— of the cliff, the Admiralty. proposed,, bug: 
ancasterian gun “ disposed” of the 100lb. pray 
to its horrid tube. The ships took up their positions, and 
all was expectancy. The rough water tossed the little Amor 
about like “any common weed;” it was i 


bow at 


fairly; but like Hubert, whose father “drewa: 
Hastings,” Sir Thomas Maitland “ did. hig, with an 
obsteperous long gun. The spectators, were 


doomed equally to surprise and disappointment... The. two 
shells first fired. were badly manufactured, and bursbnear 
the mouth of the gun. The third, fourth, and fifth fed on 
the wings of expanded gunpowder none: kaew-whithes, 
gesting ideas of infinite space, into which thep.mighthes 
travelled to “ keep company” with some abandoned cometor 
light-minded meteor. But lo, the shells had:not 
to the moon; the lighthouse was seen to lower fings spite 
nic party, who deemed themselves safe, broke up imeoufuswa; 
there came. boat round the Needles, beari ofggtion 
The firing ceased, and up ran the Fairy oben 
it brought. The ae ees by the attendantsof 
the Lighthouse, and the astonishing message 
was nothing move nor less than the Te naa 
have nearly blown down the Lighthouse!” Think of that, 
Master Nicholas. Here is the best of all wtimatume 
long gun on the Lancaster principle, that, willy nilly, cammen 
5000 yards. A ve pretty result, indeed—the coun 
velied.to capture a. Lighthouse on. her own island home, all 
icemn Mr. Lancaster's gnn will send a shell. sucliade 
mendous way, 

But the day was one of pretty incidents. Qn-herway 


home the royal yacht fell in with the ins, screw 
steamer; bearing the 84th Regiment to Corfa. 
jesty stood on the paddle-box of her yacht, anda the 


cheers of the soldiers rang out heartily over the 

waters, she waved her handkerchief in token of farewalh. 
Of course, as a trial, the firing experiment faileds, bat it 

is, nevertheless, satisfactory. It is to hare 


proved that the gunboats have 13 lich mil - 
shell nearly three miles; and the headst 

tion may be pardoned for the wilfulness of s 
house, like a marine Don Quixote, for the sale ot ti 


moustration thereby furnished of its lengthy 
Globe. 





KOSSUTH AT HANLEY. 


Ms Bosore addressed a ——— meeting tt 
ey, in the Potteries, on M ; 

them after the fashion of his previous speeches ihe 
England for joining Austria, accusing: Eng 
arresting the Turks in their victorious. march last 
year and this; commenting sharply om 
politics, and urging the reconstruction. of 
We cut some extracts from the oration. 
M. Kossuth speaking as. a military 
whieh his Hungarian campaigns: no doubt 
him:— 

“On very rare occasions have I felt my 
volted than at seeing the disgracefal attempt 
Turkish army of the best part of its glory, by 
share in the defeat of the Rassians to the 
the Western Powers, and even to the 
of that Austria which Punch, with a 
branded, in full justice, with the name 


ia 


4! 
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ciency of the crew, apart from the mere question of 





preying but on carcases. It was already 
see English diplomacy arresting Omer Pacha 
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THE LEADER. 








, when, if allowed 

Russians 
on the Danube 
Austrian-France 


in 
Hi 
i 
i 


an Engtishman or a French- 
could give me greater mortifica- 
what has passed at Silistria. 


i 
HS 
it 
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Hy 


aid of those ¢lorious brave, but to 


‘s main army for weeks from rescu- 


i 
i 
ft 


arrest though a:few hours’ mareh would have sufficed— | power of 
ape that is 
? triot wou 

trae hi cai 

page from 


Austria the Principalities—liberated ex- 


r 
it 


ing to political morality, that the affecta- 


: 
t 


t 
5 
it 


are some statements popular with a certain 


LB 


yeaa’ the. blue books know that a fortnight 
tion departed from Constantinople, 


it 


that not. only no resistance should be 
Rassians on their occupying the Principalities, 
~shouldnot be resisted even on their cross/ng 
that forbearance should cease only on that 
not be passed by an enemy without danger 


‘Hey 


Yine which 
to 


of 
hearing of the battering cannons, | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


one Russian crossed the Pruth, | 
‘ambassador gave the authoritative advice to the | 


the capital. Now that means evidently the Balkan | 
fine.. The English Government so much approved of this | 


that Lord Clarendon insisted very strongly that positive 
orders shouldbe given to Omer Pacha to keep himself in 
the limits of this over- timid and ruinous policy, This gives 
to the disgraceful fact that neither your armies 

i did anything to relieve Silistria. Thus 
that the allied armies went to the East with the 


vente onkers not toact, and not to allow the Turks to act, 
othe Danube beyond. You see that the Czar was 


and 
apprised of this fact; therefore he could with perfect security 
grussthe Danube and besiege Silistria, and you see that the 
Turkish Government, on the contrary, had neither freedom 
of action nor hope of assistance for driving the Russians 
out of the Principalities; and that England and France 


could, withBuch a pressure, not fail to induce the systemati- 
ally-intimidated Divan to sign the fatal convention with 
Austria, whit fellows,despairing of Turkish bravery, 


and fettered and forsaken ¥ their allies, took to be their 
last hope for getting the oe ree evacuated. The 
Russians, on the contrary, knew that their power had been 
broken by the glorious heroism of one single fortress garri- 
ually began their retreat on the 22nd of June, 


tohave their rear secured, and the Turks kept out from 


nitza, and forcing him | you to have been the most silly of mortals in this war, if you 


are content with such an issue? Poland is the heart of the 
C2ar’s power. There you must strike, if you desireto strike 
him at heart. If you don't strike there, them I proclaim 
aloud, to God and to man, those assurances about reducing | 


g down two armies to the power of Russia to innoxious proportions all a humbug 


After a bitter criticism of the conditions of peace 
put forward. by France and England as. essential, 
but not all required, M. Kossuth proceeded to 
wind-up :— 

“ That — Government never did mean to redace the 

ssia, that was clear from the very moment that 


so terrible that I am sure every | they began to court’the alliance of Austria, Russia-is the 
14 give much to blot out that dark | Corner-stone of des , and Austria is despotism. Imbe- 
Yet, if I understand the fact, to hand | cility itself must know that despotism never will lend its 


hand te overthrow its own corner-stone. Your Government 


blood, by Turkish gallantry—would | had never been a serious enemy to Rassia. He who 


to be at war with Russia, and neglects to take by the 


wanted, in order to cover the turpi- | band, cannot be serious in his professions of a 
mM erible aaeesmscisy of curday. Lanta. | Reese. Ok, ew difteent would %e te sesuiadl t 
gooupation of Moldo Wallachia by Austria.” | Ali Pacha, the creator of the brave Turkish army, and ‘the 


impersonation of its patriotic heroism, had not been ousted 
from power by England; and if the Turkish Government, 
rising to a level with the spirit of its heroic soldiers, had 
thrown the pretensions friendship of England and France 
overboard, and taken hernatural allies, Hungary and Poland, 
by the hand; or if England would have remained English, 
and France French, instead of turning both Austrians. 
Well, it is as it is.” 

The upshot was that M. Kossuth recommended a 


| sort of League for bringing to bear on Parliament the 


opinions on foreign affairs, professed by his peculiar 
followers. 





CRIMINAL RECORD. 


JUVENILE offenders figure in the police reports this week. 
There is a sad, but not uncommon case. Daniel Shea and 
Join Beames were charged at the Mansion-house with 
picking pockets, and both committed for trial Beames, a 
inere bey, told this story, Last Wednesday Shea came out 
of prison, where he bad been for three months, and he called 
upon me at my master’s house. I was going upon an 
errand, and [ accompanied him and never went home sinee. 
He took me to Blackhorse-court, in the City, and on our 
way he took a handkerchief out of a gentleman's pocket and 
sold it for ls. 6d. half of which he gave to me. This 
morning he came to me in my room at the house in which 
he lodges, and asked me to go with him te steal handker- 
chiefs on London-bridge. After trying good many pockets, 
he touched the pocket of the prosecutor, and told me there 


| was a handkerchief in it, and I must go and take it. I did 


act 
pa aware of the fatal necessity of this retreat | 
since the 29th of May, so disastrous to them. They wanted | 


the Principalities; they therefore informed Austria that they | 


swere-aboutto retreat, and required her to conclude the con- 
ion wi , thus te get the required security by it. 


Turkey, 
Thatisthe history of this dirty trick ; not upon the risk of | 


baving to. meet the Russians, but with the knowledge that 
they 


effect their retreat as soon as that convention is | 


Signed, and their retreat protected by it.’’ 
The great. Magyar has.a small opinion of England 
-apparenily : 


| 


“Tord Clarendon informed the peers of the realm that | 


*Austriareally-did announce her intention to occupy Wal- 
Tachi, but notas belligerent, she being not at war with 
Russia.’ Well, is not that an official confirmation of what 
Lord. Clanricarde said, and of which I warned England 
‘menths ago? And England’s people do still permit matters 
tobecarried onas they are, Why, what is this people of 
Englind?” Isit anything or is it nothing? Is it fish, or 
isitflesh? What is it?” 

The strategist gives his opinion against the expe- 
dition to the Crimea: 

a inion is that it is.at Warsaw, by driving the wedge 
ofa insurrection into the very backbone of Russia, 
y= ape sure to take Sebastopol. For the present 
to warn you against a dangerous imposition. The 
xpounders of your Government's policy say, ‘ The object of 
thewar is to obtain. security for the future against the 
ambition of Rassia, and to reduce her power permanently so 
@#tomake her incapable to encroach upon the liberties of 

For this true object of the war a movement across 
the would have done very little (oh, what a dis- 
The bread policy of the war consists.in striking at 
very heart. of Russia's power, and that heart is Sebas- 


HJ 


png Now, gentlemen, I proclaim this assertion to be the | 


“entemptible nonsense, or the grossest mystitivation, 


hich: diplomatic. malice could invent. Sebastopol is | 


™ advanced guard, but not the heart of Russia's 
Wan The. heart of Russia's power is Poland. 


‘Poland in the dominion of Russia, the Ozar is dan- | 


netthe Baltic as. at Sebasto at the Caucasus as 
the Danube ; everywhere, with oland wrested from his 


with Poland free, the Czar is neither dangerous on the | 


i ~ ye else. Suppose you take Sebastopol, 


F 


until by weakness of some of those powers, he should 

a better peemtanity of accomplishing his design?’ This 
danger against which Europe is to be 

wed. by this war is not mine, it is Lord John Russell's. 
Sly ster declared that ‘the English would be the most 
mary og they were to sign an inseeure peace, which 


fi 


p it, and sink the fleet now sheltered | 
what then? Will that deprive the Czar of the power | 
his time, uatil by the’ dissensions of the other | 


itte Russia thus to bide the first better oppor- | 


nity of accomplishing her ambitious design.’ Well, can a 
his senses assert that 


Sebast : the destroying of his fleet and | 
* pol will deprive the Czar of the power of proving | 


take it. I assure your lordship that he made a thief of me, 
for | had no idea of thieving until he came and took me out. 
Shea said: 1 don’t know anything at all about the gentle- 
man. ‘The prisoners were committed for trial. 

On the same morning, Thomas Mountjoy, between eight 
and nine years of age, Was committed to prison for 21 days 
upon the charge of having crept behind the counter of a 
shop and robbed the till, The wretched little creature said 


| he had a mother who lived with a man who was not her 


husband, and that nobody cared for him. As for the robbery, 
he said he had been put up to it by a big boy, who showed 
him how to get at the money, but it was not his intention to 
take much. Mr. Alderman Carter gave some particular 
directions about the unfortunate-child, who is to be visited 
by the humane chaplain to. Holloway prison. 

The sitting magistrate at Lambeth Poliee-court, Mr. 
Elliott, was engaged for upwards of three hours on Monday 
in hearing charges of felony against a shoal of practised 
pickpockets, brought together from all parts of the metro- 
polis by that annual nuisance, Camberwell Fair. Among 
them were several children under twelve years of age! 

Wife beating flourishes in full vigour. Charles Thoms 
‘had a difference” with his wife in the street, ‘* about some 
money he was spending ;” to settle the affair Thoms struck 
his wife on the faee, and gave her black eyes. She ran 
away crying murder, whem a policeman came up and arrested 
Mr. Thomas. Sentence three months’ imprisonment. This 
took place at Worship-street. At the Clerkenwell office, 
on the same morning, Monday, William Gordon, 28, was 
charged with half-killing his wife. He was a jealous:man. 
On Sunday he came to his dinner, which salon comfort- 
ably provided for him, when she eived something strange 
in hye look and manner. They sat down together, 
shortly afterwards he took up the poker, and, saying he 
would have her life, he felled her te the floor with a tre- 
mendous blow, which inflicted a dangerous wound on her head. 
As he was about to repeat the blow, the women’s screams 
breught in people and policemen. Gordon was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment. 

A singular murder took place-at Troy-town Rochester, 
some time since. Mr. Smith, postmaster at Jersey, was sent 
to Hanwell Asylum, and was reeently let out, quite cured. 
He took his wife to Rochester, arriving there on Saturday; 
on Tuesday he shot her as she slept and then walked down 
stairs and told the landlady of what he had done. He is in 
custody. 

Mr. Elliott has again remanded the Newtons—the young 
men who beat M‘Ker at Beulah Spa—as their victim is not 
yet out of danger. 





THE BEER ACT. 


Two attempts have been made to prevent the tipplers: 


of England and Scotland from procuring drink on a 
Sunday. In England there is the new Beer Act, 
which provokes such a storm of opposition from all 
kinds of people, except that comfortable set which 
owns a well-stored cellar. It is found to press most 
unduly, not upon the drunkard so much, for he will 
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sitting over their wine. Mr. Robert Ware, 
tavern-keeper; was summoned before Mr. 

the Marlborough office, and that i 

decide le whether the five persons were “travellers 
within the meaning of the act. Hedecided that they 
were, apparently on account of the distance 
travelled; for he said that any one going ftom 

side to Piccadilly to dine would: net be: a traveller, 
while proceeding to Hampstead was sufficient: ‘The 


well-known suburban of res 
freshment, waited on Sir Richard Mayne, to diseover, 
if what he intended to do, and: what. he 


u tood by a: traveller.” But Sir Richard pro- 
perly thinks that he is an executive officer; bound 
not to interpret but to.enforce the law, and) he dis 
creetly refrained from attempting a definition of the 
word traveller: He promised; however, in testing 
the law, not to carry it out with harshness and op- 
pression. 

In Scotland there is an aet regulating the spirit- 
houses, and the opening on Sunday, Forbes 
Mackenzie's Act. How does it work? AScoteh 
paper says:—*“ We fear the return of commitments 
for drunkenness in July and August will be very 
unfavourable.” The Caledonian Mircury says:—* The 
commitments for drunkenness at the various 
offices in Glasgow on Saturday night and 
morning exhibit an alarming increase. At the 
Central-office, from two p.m. on Saturday till five as. 
on Sunday morning, the numbers were—Men, drank 
and incapable, 40; women, in the same state, 20 
Besides these there were charged with 
conduct, assaults, and other offences, but all more or 
less the worse for liquor, 19 men and 15 women. 
It has become noticeable that a very large 
portion of persons committed carry a ‘ 
pistol.”” The Ayr Advertiser says:—‘“ From the 
number of tipsy persons seen staggering about 
the streets on Sabbath, it is evident that a 
supply of whisky can be procured somewhere, for 
it is not likely that the tipplers are all so provi- 
dent as to have a stock laid in the previous night. 
The fact is, spirits may be had in any quantity on 
Sabbath, both from licensed and unlicensed houses. 
The buyers, of course, are as much interested as the 
sellers in keeping up the traffic, and are therefore 
unlikely to become informers.” In Edinburgh it is 
just the same. The drunkards seem to inerease; 
illicit stores are opened; stocks are laid in on Satur- 
day; there are whisky-clubs for private-swilling on 
Sunday; and parties into the country well armed 
with bottles of the enchanting liquor. How are 
these mad people who stupidly drink in excess to be 
dealth with? Surely not by coercion. 





CANADA. 

Tne Canadian Mail screw steam-ship the Cleopatra, 
Captain Salt, arrived at Liverpool on Tuesday ftom 
Quebec, with dates to the 9th instant. A proclama- 
tion had been issued in an extra edition of the Canada 
Gazette, of the 9th, convoking. Parliament for the 
despatch of business on the 5th proximo. 

The Quebee Chronicle, of the 9th, says “the re- 
turns for {123 constituencies: have been 


and | leaving only the counties of Chicoutane and Gaspe 


to be heard from. We have adopted the most intel- 
ligible classification, and have marked each member 
as a ministerialist or anti-ministerialist, according to 
his declared opinion.” The following may be consi- 
dered an accurate statement of the result of the 
general election, as it is possible under the circum- 
stances to procure :—Ministerialists, 47; anti-Minis- 
terialists, 81; majority against Ministers, 34. Ano- 
ther statement makes the majority the other way. 





AMERICAN NOTES. 

Tue American Congress closed on the 7th, after a 
session of eight months. The President, General 
Pierce, had been pelted by adrunken man. He came 
up and shook hands with Mr. Pierce, and as the latter 
turned away he felt something strike his hat, which 
he supposed had fallen from a windowabove. Think- 
ing nothing more about it, he was surprised to find 
that the young man who had shaken hands with him 
had been arrested for pelting the President with a 
hard boiled egg. The youth, it appears, wasstipsy 
at the time. 

Both Houses of Congress had witnessed. the vio- 
lent scenes which unfortunately seem to have become 





drink upon the week-day, as upon the sober man, 


customary with theclosing days of the session. Mr. 
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vagabond,” and Mike retorted 
“liar;” Seward gouged Mike’s 
his cheek in reply, and Mike hit 
turn. At this stage members t 
gone far enough, and order was restored. 

Advices from San Francisco to the 15th of July 
state that steamers had left with nearly 2,000,000 
dollars on freight. Fires had occurred at San Fran- 
cisco causing damage to the amount of 200,000 
dollars ; Sacramento, 400,000 dollars; Columbia, 
500,000 dollars; Minesota, 52,000 dollars. A large 
quantity of wheat had been also destroyed by fire. 
At New Orleans, on the 4th, a fire broke out, and 
destroyed 1,000,000 dollars worth of property. Much 
of the property was insured in the London and Liver- 
pool and Royal Insurance offices. 

Captain Hollins left Greytown; Lieutenant Jolly 
proclaimed martial law, and had demanded a cannon 
taken from Greytown and alleged to be her Majesty’s 
property. The Espiegle had reinforced the Ber- 
muda. 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Aw inquest was held, on Monday, at Islington, to inquire 
how John Allen, an engine-driver on the North London Rail- 
way, came by his death. On the 14th instant, it will be 
remembered, a fearful collision teok place on the line near to 
Highbury. A goods train of forty-three trucks had started 
from Haydon-square, drawn by two engines. The night 
was damp and the rails slippery, and there was a leak in 
the tank of one engine that by dripping on the driving 
wheels heightened the retarding effect of the dew. The train 
stopped near Highbury, and it was found that both engines 
were dreadfully in want of water. They unhooked, accord- 
ingly, and set off one after the other to pumpin water. The 
heavy trucks, left to themselves on an incline, ran back- 
wands and a passenger train coming — into them, in 
which collision John Allen was kil But how did the 
accident arise? Several witnesses were examined—Hewitt 
and Braithwaite, the drivers ; Mr. Chubb, the manager; 
Mr. Martin, a civil engineer; W. Buggey, a breaksman ; and 
others. From the evidence it would seem that the engines 
were not equal to the weight they were required to propel, 
and that their water had nearly run cut. Mr. Martin 
said the steam-power was adequate ; he had driven an engine 
drawing a greater weight. ‘The breaks ought to have been 
put tig tly on. The Coroner, Mr. Wakley, seemed to think 
that the cause of the accident was inscrutable; and the jury 
oo in finding a verdict of accidental death ; but it seems 
plain from the evidence that the causes of the accident were, 
want of sufficient steam-power, a leaky engine, the want of 
a sufficient interval between the trains, and the neglect to 
put on the breaks. 


On the Dover and Brighton railways there was a sad 
catastrophe on Monday. An excursion train left Dover in 
the morning for the Crystal Palace. All went well until it 
came to Croydon, when it was seen that there was an engine 
taking water on the same line of rails. A collision was un- 
avoidable, although the ballast engine bolted off as hard as 
it could. The consequence of the collision was that five car- 
riages were smashed; the engine was turned over; and one 
carriage rolled into a great pit, doing deadly work upon its 
inmates. There were seven: two men died almost imme- 
diately ; a third was severely injured ; two women had each a 
leg broken, one woman both legs ; and a fourth was ly in- 
jared. One of the men killed was a clergyman of the church 
of England—the Rey. W. Willes. He had only been married 
six weeks. The engine belonging to the ballast trucks, and 
which it is alleged has caused the mischief, belongs, as 
well as the ballast trucks themselves, to tne London and 
Brighton and South Coast line, and the engine and excursion 
train are the property of the London and South-eastern Com- 
pany. The engineer belonging ’to the latter attributes the 
sad accident to the conduct of the engineer of the other line 
in taking out his engine at such a time to take in water, 
while the latter attributes the blame to the extraordinary 
speed and non-observance of signals of the former. 


An inquiry into the Croydon accident was begun in the 
Southwark Town-hall, before Mr. Coroner Payne, on Thurs- 
dey. The chief question upon which the evidence touched 
had regard to the use of the signals ; but the inquiry was not 
completed, and stands adjourned till Monday, 








CERTIFICATES FOR ART. 


Tae first examinations by the Department of Science and 
Art of Candidates for Masterships in Local Schools of Art, 
have just been concluded at Marlborough House. The can- 
didates were examined in geometry, pective, mechanical 
drawing, and elementary colouring, ving to perform exer- 


cises in a limited time; were also required to juce 
various works in these ef i 
year. The following obtained os eter dhe 


ye ) certificates :—H. J. Anderson, 
r. Arthur, W. J. Baker, S. Berkinshaw, A. N. Brook, J. W. 
Chevalier A. Cole, J. D. Croome, S. Elton, J. F. F innie J. 
R. Fussell, G. Gill, W. T. Griffiths, H. B. Ha J. Heal 
I’, Holmes, J. Kemp, W. A. Kinnebrook, J. C. Lanchewick, 
R. E. Lyne, W. Muckley, C. C. Pyne, H. Rafter, J. V’ 
Richardson, G. Ryles, J. ¥. Smeeth, J. F. Sturtevant J.C. 
Swallow, C. Swinstead, J. C. Thom R. Tucker M 
Walker, J, White, M. Wigzeil, and G. P. Yeats. : 
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CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


the frontier by the 23rd 
ie from Kronstadt. 


ember. 
“« Three brigades of the army of Count Coronini are pre 
ing for a similar movement into Moldavia.” 


the following reports 


fire whic 
have been the work of incendiaries, and several Gree 
been arrested on suspicion. Many houses were destroyed 
as well as some military stores and magazines. 
was on the decline; but the first battalion of Rifles, the 20t! 


oT have lost men from the pest. 
The 


assembled at Baltschik. . 
Numerous flat-bottomed boats, for the landin 


present unknown. 


Orbelian, her sister. The news caused a panic at Tiflis. 
The Constantinople correspondent of the cigs 

reference to the army of Kars, that Kourschid 

neral Guyon), 


in reference thereto:— 


time to collect their forces. 


speak openly to — Excellency. So long as Zarif Pacha is 
at the head of this fine army, and so long as these Polish 
and Hungarian officers remain here, there is not the shadow 
of a hope of attacking and conquering an enemy whose 
forces are daily increasing in strength.” 

This communication of General Guyon, it appears, has 
had the desired effect. , 
Pacha was to be recalled, aud those officers dismissed who 
interfered with the operations of the Turkish army. At the 
date of his letter (the 7th), Count Mafire was en route for 
Kars, where his mission is the settlement of these dismissals, 
and the reformation of the Turkish general staff. 

The Russians report a victory over the army of Kars, with 
great loss to the latter in life, prisoners, arms, and baggage. 
It needs confirmation. 





The cholera is raging at Adrianople. The French forces 

ae for that city have been ordered to return to Gal- 
poli. 

Forty thousand Russian troops are said to be encamped 

round Sebastopol. 

We have telegraphic advices from Stockholm, with news 

from Bomarsund of the 21st. 

Several British steam line-of-battle ships and steam 

frigates, and several French war ships of the same class, 

have sailed in a south-easterly direction, as if going to Hango 

or Sweaborg. 

The cholera is bad at Aland. We are told that the 

whole fortress is blown up and abandoned, but this needs 

confirmation. 

The British Minister, Mr. Magenis, had an interview with 

the King of Sweden on the 21st. 


From Spain the news this week is not important. There 
are French reports of dissensions among the chiefs, but they 
do not appear on the surface. Ata recent dinner given by 
the press of Madrid to the Ministers, General San Miguel 
made the following speech :— 
‘“*Gentlemen,—As an old journalist myself, and as the 
— of journalism, unfortunately, by my advanced age, 
drink to a tree press. I drink, gentlemen, to an institu- 
tution which neither irons, nor laws, nor transportation, nor 
exile can destroy—(bravo, bravo !)—[ A voice: ‘ Long live 
General San Miguel !’}—because thought is an emanation 
from the divinity, and there is no power in the world, there 
are no laws which can extinguish its powerful voice. The 
press has no other corrective than the press itself. (Bravo! 
‘True.’) The press has no other corrective than itself, 
the sense of the public, and public education. It is 
only by this that the press is elevated and great. This is 
what we sez in England, the classic country of liberty. A 
free press is a press that thinks, a press that administers, 
a press that does the work of diplomacy; it is, in a word, a 
reat social lever which acts upon the interests of the state. 
entlemen, I flatter myself that the epoch we have all 
wished to see for the press, had now arrived. (‘ Yes, yes.’) 
I hope the press will be found worthy of its high mission, 
that journalists will so exercise their calling, that they may 
be supplicated to continue in the performance of their ex- 
alted task. I have been a journalist in times of danger and 
revolt, and to have been a journalist is for me the brightest 





Tue telegraphic despatches of yesterday report some facts 
and some sake TThere seems no doubt now but that 
the Austrians entered Wallachia on the 20th. The whole 


corps of occupation will have = lo > 
Two tleedes debouched from Hermannstadt and an- Saally, +0 thoann of adie 
other bri 
t, Krajova, and Lesser Wallachia will be oc- 
cupied. 
The advanced guard will reach Bucharest on the 5th of 


From ene ren the latest dates are to the 14th; and 
ave been telegraphed :—Sixty thousand 

men have embarked for Sebastopol. On the 10th inst., at 
seven o'clock in the evening, a great fire broke out at Varna. 
One hundred and eighty houses were totally destroyed, with 
a great quantity of provisions belonging to the French army. 
The broke out on the 10th inst. is sup . to 
ave 


The cholera 
regiment, and the 63rd regiment, all of which are in the 


Bay of Varna was filled with vessels of all sorts, to 
the number of 500; and a large fleet of transports had been 


of troops 
and heavy guns, had arrived at both places. All the Eng- 
lish and French transports had left for the Black Sea, with 
pontoons and other materials of war. Ten thousand Turkish 
troops have embarked for the same destination, which is at 


A band of Caucasian mountaineers, commanded by a 
son of Schamyl, have made a razzia into the province of 
Tiflis. They have sacked several places, put sone people to 
death, and carried off a general's wife and a Princess 


says, in 
Pacha (Ge- 
in a communication of the 25th ult. to the 
Seraskier of Kars, complains bitterly of the Polish and Hun- 
garian officers of this army, andgives the following extract 


“Had I been free in my operations (says General Guyon) 
—had not these ignorant and stupid emigrant officers con- 
tinually intrigued—I should have advanced weeks back into 
the Russian territory, and the Russians would not have had 
I am a man of few words; but 
this eternal inactivity of our commander-in-chief, who seems 
to adopt the counsels of all those who would dissuade him 
from undertaking any energetic measures, forces me to 


The correspondent says that Zarif 


recollection of my life; it is the title on which 
myself. I drink then to a free to . 
ness — to vulgar thin; 
insults an rsonalities, to press which 
secrets of families. (Thunders of applause, 
us to this banquet, which will be famous, because 
inaugurate a new era, in which the free and 
ress of Europe will show to the entire world that 
in Spain journalists who know how to write, to 
to interest themselves in the public cause, ( 
Venerable 


iL 


i 


applause.) 


Several journalists approached to embrace the 
general. 





The German Governments seem to be poli 
Austria addressed a circular to the German 


calling upon them to prepare for mobilising a Portion ote 


HI 


contingents; Prussia, irritated at not having 
sent off a circular eight days later, in an i 
Kreutz Zeitung corroborates fully these assertions by 
lishing the following as the four principal points of the 
>| sian circular.— 

“1, Prussia cannot conceal her surprise at the 
of Austria, and has no intention whatever of la 
the Diet any such proposition for mobilising federal 

“2. She does not consider that there exists an 
the treaty of April that comprises such obligation, 

“ 3. She has not augmented her own cavalry and 
in conseqnence of obligations, but because it suited 
views. 

“4. Prussia’s envoy at the Diet will lay before 
such documents as relate to the matter, and 
resolution in conformity with the views of his 

The Eastern question is now before the Diet, Tt appears 
that Austria and Prussia laid all documents, including their 
last notes, sent on the 10th and 14th to St. Petersburg, 
before the Diet at its meeting of the 17th. Prussia accom. 
panied her communication by observing, that the note which 
she had addressed to the Russian Cabinet on the 14th, ia 
support of that of Austria, was in her own name exclusively, 
and dictated by a desire for peace alone, and not the result yf 
any obligations. These acts were referred to the committee 
of the Diet charged with such matters, under an annonnos. 
ment that the German Powers regarded the evacuation of the 
Principalities as a momentous step gained towards the re. 
establishment of peace. 
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THE COURT. 

Tue doings of Her ‘Majesty during the week 
have been sufficiently regal. On Monday a drive 
to Carisbrook with the Maharajah Duleep and 
the Duke of Newcastle ; on Tuesda mien, 
experiments with the Arrow screw p hm ; on Wed. 
nesday Prince Albert’s birthday. ‘ 

Dinner was provided at 3 o’clock on the lawn near 
the house under marquees for upwards of 450 persons, 
and shortly after that hour the wholeof thelabourers 
employed on the Osborne estate, the seamen and 
marines of the Royal yachts, the detachment of 
infantry, and the Trinity-house and Coast Guard 
men doing duty at East Cowes, sat down, He 
Majesty and Prince Albert, accompanied by the 
Royal children and Maharajah Duleep Singh, walked 
through the different marquees and gave orders for 
dinner to commence. At half-past 4 dancing and 
rustic games were begun, and were carried on with 
great spirit till near dark in the presence of the 
Queen and Royal Party, including the Duchess of 
Kent. 
To-day Mr. Albert Smith will, at the invitation of 
her Majesty, exhibit the “ ascent of Mont Blanc” t 
the same humble guests of royalty as of 
Wednesday’s féte. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Lorp Happo, the son of the Earl of Aberdeen, as been 
elected ber for Aberdeenshire, in the room of his uncle, 
Admiral Gordon. x 

Lord Duncan has offered himself for the seat in Forfar 
shire, vacant by the death of Colonel Maule. 

Mr. Watson and Mr. Seymour have been elected for Hull. 
A statue to the Duke of Wellington is to be set up at 
Brecon. 

It is stated that within a few hours of the returnfor the 
boroughs of Barnstaple, Maldon, und Hull, Mr. Edwin James, 
Q.C., was retained in support of petitions against —— 
upon the ground of corrupt practices having procured fr 
returns, and to defend the seats of the sitting members 
the borough of Cambridge, against a petition threatened by 
the conservative party in that town. 

Lord Jolin Russell is living in retirement at the peer 
The Globe, of Saturday, announced that Mr. Lawiey 
only been continued temporarily in his post as private secre 
tary to Mr. Gladstone, and that he is so no longer. 

Queen Victoria cannot, it seems, go to Liverpool, “S 
St. George's Hall, politics being too unsettled, and 
Albert having decided to go to St. Omer, to witness the grest 
manceuvres that will take place there next month. es 
It is stated that the site chosen upon which to ont oe 
this magnificent undertaking is the lawn in front 
Royal Dublin Society-house, Merrion-square. 





Py * * * * lines 
is to consist of two extensive wings, running in r 
at the extreme verge of the lawn on either side, and _ “4 


nating at the Dublin Society-house, one cf which i 
rt for a National Gallery, and the other as & 


a 
Museum. With this object, Mr. Sidney Herbert, MP, a 
to the trustees 


granted a new lease to the Dublin Societ, for 
the Dublin — will grant a similar 
and directors of the National Gallery. 
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arrived at Vienna on the 17th, and 

The King of perial Palace. He was received at the 

hod the Archduke Ferdinand, brother of the 

. Zenaide Charlotte Julie Bonaparte died at 

hb. She was the eldest daughter of Joseph 

of Spain, and was born in Paris on July 8, 

ied her cousin, Prince Charles, the eldest 

e, and leaves by him eight children. 

Rome, where three of her married 

son, Prince Mussignano, are living. 

obtained ission from the French 

in the Turkish army, arrived at Con- 
steamer. 

of incense from all quarters 

master. This week it tells us how the Belgian 

Stamboul, in an interview with him at Broussa, 

is heart did not beat to take part in 

“ My heart,” said the Arab, with 

“eleope in peace since I nae ac- 

r Napoleon, and it now desires 

sant is eatioustion of the glory of its bene- 


Belgian Government have refused a passport to the 
resent residing in Jersey; the ex- 
that 


rt 
Bes 
aul 


i 


eB 
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in 
H 


my 
Hf 
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Leflé, at 

sal gi not opportune. Colonel Charras 

ordered to quit Belzium, where he nas resided 

Victor Consideraut, M. Foudrin, M. Van der East, and 

others, have been arrested in Belgium on a charge of 
ing “i machines” of an explosive order, in- 


against the French Emperor. Consideraut 


EEeRTEGe 
Ha 


of Moldavia and Wallachia, in their pere- 
, have alighted at a village, near Vienna, 


i 


and the Spanish officers in his suite have 
is on their way to Madrid. 


gi 
i 
3 


i 
i 


new churches are to be set up in the modern 
wit, three in Paddington, three in Clerkenwell, 
itechapel, Kensington, Hammersmith, Isle- 
worth, &c. The Queen subscribes 500/, the 
Bishop of London 1000/., towards the setting up of a church 
in Coventry-street, Piccadilly ; Mr. Gellibrand Hubbard 
one at his own expense in Holborn; and Mr. William 
at Limehouse. Verily the land will be edified— 
atall events with churches. 


men lost their lives by an explosion of fire-damp in 
i omy: near Barnsley. The works had gone 
wrong: some foul air had accumulated in the shaft; the 
men went down with a lighted candle, and it exploded. 
workhouse at King’s Lynn fell down on Saturday. 
the inmates had been removed. One man was, 
however, 


= 
a 


and two hurt. The house was part of an 
ancient tower, and has long been falling to decay. 
The cholera has appeared here and there in the provinces. 
last week, the deaths were 21. In Edinburgh 
ith there had been 24 cases and three deaths, up to 
Wednesday. In Belfast, Antrim, Larne, and Lisburne, the 
the disease is also noted. 


Be 


| 
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Pustscript. 
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vourable. 
ports:— 


accident of Monday, which 
tinued yesterday and again adjourned. 


Prince Albert reviewed the garrison of Ports- 


mouth, yesterday, and was present at the heavy gun 
practice seaward from Southsea Castle. The day 
before, he went to Newport, to lay the first stone of 
St. Thomas’s Church, about to be erected there. 
The Prince was received by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Newport, the Bishop of Winchester, Lord 
Downes, and Mr. Fleming. A Guard 
with the Royal Marine band, was in attendance. 


of Honour, 





The accounts from Belfast continue to be unfa- 
The Daily Mercury of Thursday thus re- 


‘We regret to state that the disease is spreading in this 


town in rather an alarming manner. During the past week 
there were 77 cases under dispensary treatment, and out of 
that number there were 15 deaths. 
pendent of those under private practice and hospital treat- 
ment in the workhouse,” 


These cases are 





In the accident at Barnsley colliery, it appears, five lives 


were lost through the negligence in carrying naked lights. 
A coroner’s jury has returned the following verdict :—“ 
unanimous opinion’ of the jury is, that the five men have 
come to their deaths entirely from accident, and we acquit 
the proprietors of the colliery of any blame or culpability ; 
but we are of opinion that John Jebson, the contractor, 
ought to have men in whom he can place more confidence 
than those he has employed, and that he ought to have used 
the means which are placed at his ——— for ventilation by 
the proprietors. 

caution, the accident might not have occurred.” 


If deceased, Noah Heeley, had used more 





An inquiry before the sy oo magistrates into the fearful 


gun on Wednesday, was con- 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Two letters, on the ‘t Duties of the Clergy,” are under con- 


sideration. 


Communications should always be legibly written, and on 


one side of the paper only. If long, it increases the diffi- 
culty of finding space for them. 





SATURDAY, AUGUST 26, 1854. 











Tur only telegraphic despatch of the morning con- 
any news is the following; and, certainly, if 
true, it is what might have been expected: 


“Vienna, Friday Evening. 


“Prince Gortschakoff is said to have received intimation | 


from St. Petersburg that no direct answer will be given to 
the last ions forwarded by Austria, but that she will 
beasked what her intentions really are.” 
Well, let us read a little further. Jn the Silesian 
there is a letter from Vienna of the 18th, 
bearing on the subject: 
“Whilst Austria is continuing her preparations for war, 


off is acting as if the whole question was at | 
the Turks are forcing their way over the 
plains of Wallachia, and an Austrian army 
‘marches down to intercept the return of the 
Russians, leaving the Turks free to press on 
if they please: in August, Russia is on the 
Sereth instead of the Danube; in August, 
the Allies are in the Crimea; and masters 
of Bomarsund. “Those military critics who 
tell us that the position of the Allies in front 
of the Balkan, and the position of the Aus- 
|trians in Transylvania and the Bukowina, did 
not help to defeat the Russians at Silistria ; 
‘those who assert that the admirals in the 
| Baltic have been instructed to spare the 
Russians, are totally unworthy of credit. No 
|matter how brilliant may be the yee of 
\any public man or public writer, i 

trary to facts, he is not to be trusted. We 
repeat, war was declared in March, and in 
August where are the Russians? They have 
fallen back to their own frontiers; they have 
kept close under their own batteries, and one 
of their strongholds has been wrested from 
them. 


am end, by the retreat of the Russians behind the Pruth—as 
if|in fact, peace was about to be signed. He is getting the 
ts of the Russian embassy splendidly fitted up; and 
teeny Na equipages of his predecessor, has ordered 
4 splendid Hungarian horses to be purchased for him. 
eo eat Se his a and in all respects is acting as if 
4 of an interruption in the dipk ic 
aaions of Austria and Russia” sieht 
Sed it appears that he does contemplate being able 
st his ground, and do his master some service, 
For the Times announces that more negotiations 
fe to be set afoot. The latest conditions which 
¥ has agreed to demand, at the instance of the 
tstern Powers, and which she has notified to St. 
ten burg on the 10th August, are to be made the 
of a protracted diplomatic campaign, and an 

is to be obtained by Russia—if possible. 
With this view,” we are told, “ Prince Gortschakoff (the 
) is reported to have said at Vienna that he did not 
Rh nar no acceptable a they seemed, and 

or two limitations, the Lmpe 
Might be induced to entertain them.” ? or 
Now here is a question for an expression of popular 
» Let the cry be “no armistice;” it would 
y to suspend the war at this moment; it 
Infamous. Nor do we believe that our 


be 

Would be 

Ministers will consent to any such proceeding. But 

attempt now made shows that we can never be 

R guard against Russian diplomacy. 
arms there is no fear, 


Y on our 


the 
Por Russian 








Public Affairs. 





+. 
There 1s nothing so revolutionary, because there 1s 


nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the worldis by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—DR. ARNOLD. 





SURVEY OF THE WAR. 


WE resume our survey of the war at a period 
when the prospects of the campaign of 1854 
are brighter than ever. 
will show that up to this day those gentle- 
|men who so loudly complain of inactivity and 
procrastination, those who, knowing they 
may become the victims of cholera them- 
lselves, here in London, yet trace the viru- 
‘lence of that disease at Varna to the idleness 
of the Allies, have no foundation whereon to 
base their Babel tower of ignorant denuncia- 
tion. 


A slight retrospect 


War was declared in March; in August 


he go con- 


The| sian position has contracted its front. 


Looking out, then, upon the war-map, we 
have a pleasanter prospect to describe than 
we had six weeks ago. Then, Silistria had 
been relieved, and the Russians had crossed 
the Danube, but they still occupied the line 
of the Argisch, and their outposts stood 
strongly at Giurgevo. Now they have been 
driven from Giurgevo ; forced back across the 
Argisch ; across the Jalomnitza, across the 
Sereth. By a well-combined movement the 
Turks marched upon Bucharest, entering it 
on the 8th August, establishing their head- 


quarters in and around it, and pushi 
inde-| onwards after the enemy, as he i 


wearied, broken by sickness and the sword, 
but still in good order, into Moldavia. As 
far as we know the position is this: the Rus- 
It 
now stretches from the forts on the Lower 
Danube to Galatz, occupying the fortress of 
Braila as an advanced post; thence it ex- 
tends upwards behind the Sereth to Jassy, 
perhaps farther, with an advance at Foks- 
chani, to cover the withdrawal of the army 
from Wallachia. The advantage of con- 
tinuing to occupy the Lower Danube and 
Braila is obvious. Retreat from the Lower 
Danube is easy, by a téte de pont to Ismail 
at Satunovo. In like manner the forces at 
Galatz may soon regain Russian territory by 
crossing the Pruth to Reni. Braila is a 
fortified place, capable of standing a regular 
siege. Thus, then, the Russians are not 
badly posted, and their new position has this 
advantage, that it is only exposed to a flank 
attack from Austria, which could be met by 
falling back and occupying both banks of 
the Pruth. Of course we know nothing of 
the plans of Omer Pasha or the Austrians. 
But the honour of both is pledged at least to 
recover Wallachia and Moldavia entirely from 
the Russians. If Omer Pasha press on, as 
he may, and the Austrians take post in his 
rear, it is clear that they must act as a re- 
serve, and that, therefore, he can go forward, 
if it seem good to him, with perfect secu- 


rity. 

Ti it be necessary, a combined movement of 
Turks and Austrians on the front and flanks 
of the Russian position, aided by a flotilla on 
the Danube, could only end by driving the 
Russians into Bessarabia. Such are the 
positions of the Austrians, Russians, and 
Turks on the left bank of the Danube. 

But, exclaims the detractor of his country- 
men in arms, where are the English—where 
are the French? Why are not they pressing 
on the Russians? Why didn’t they relieve 
Silistria ; why didn’t they rush headlong in 
— of the Russians in Wallachia and the 

obrudscha ; and burl the invader across thé 
Pruth? Softly. Silistria was relieved by 
the presence of the allies, or the Russians 
would have taken it in time; there was no 
military necessity for following the Russians 
in Wallachia; for the position of Austria 
made them retreat, and the Turks are more 
than strong enough to pursue them. The 
Allies have a finer game to play. They aim 
at Sevastopol, and no doubt Sevasto I they 
will have. If we may believe the telegraph, 
the expedition sailed somewhere between the 
14th and 20th August, and by this time must 
be in the enemy’s country. It is impos- 
sible to say what plan of taking the ine 
will be followed; whether it will be found 
necessary to land at Kaffa, and march along 
the northern slopes of the chain of hills 
that look over the Black Sea, securing the 
harbours as the army proceeds, or whether a 
landing can be effected near to Sevastopol, 
we cannot say. High military authorities 
declare that a landing cannot be effected 
safely in any of the bays east of Cape Kher- 
son; and that a landing at Eupatoria, fol- 
lowed by a march through the desert steppes, 





would be highly dangerous. While to land 
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; ve had first secured it 
There remains only Kaff 






suitable places of 
ved that 


marsund, is commanded by heights and 
then, while the combined e 


show an unfortunate ignorance of the enor- 


mous preparation to ye and the unerring 


foresight which should forget nothing. Be- 
fore the army moved, the Austrian occupa- 
tion of Wallachia must have become a cer- 
tainty: and every conceivable hazard must 
have been well weighed by the commanders. 
Not so fortunate has been the career of the 
Turks in Asia, There the army, stationed all 
the winter at Kars, having been brought into 
fine order by the exertions of General Guyon, 
has been rendered useless by the timidity, 
ignorance, and weakness of the commander, 
Zarif Pasha. At the opening of the cam- 
paign the Turks oecupied an extended posi- 
tion. One corps was stationed at Bayazeed, 
on the extreme right, covering the roads and 
asses leading to Syria. The centre stood at 
ars; the left at Ardahan. Selim Pasha, 
who commands at Batoum, may be considered 
as heading an independent army. A glance 


at a good map will show that the fortune of 


the campaign depended on the conduct of the 
army at Kars. The whole plain in front of that 
town was indeed commanded by the works at 
Gumri on the left bank of the Arpachai, 
which, even as Sevastopol dominates over the 
Black Sea, commands the plain of Kars. 
Early in July, the Turkish general drew in 
his left from Ardahan, and marched the army 
to Hadji-veli-Khoi, where there is a good 
position. The Russians, under Bebutoff, 
marched from Gumri to meet them. Here 
for at least twelve days the two armies stood 
face to face; and now the telegraph tells us 
that the expected battle has been tought, and 
that the Turks have been defeated. At 
Bayazeed there seems no reason to doubt 
their defeat; and thus the Russians have 
gained incontestable advantages in Asia, com- 

ensating somewhat for their losses on the 
Janube, For they have gained the pass at 
Bayazeed ; and they have overthrown the sole 
living obstruction, the army of Kars, that 
lay between them and Erzeroum. Should 
the telegraph prove correct, the Turks have 
lost the campaign in Asia at one blow. 

But we also have our advantages. We 
have taken Bomarsund; and have learnt 
a good lesson in the art of dealing with 
the casemates of the Czar. Bomarsund was 
a granite fortress, looking out grimly, with 
upwards of a hundred guns, upon a deep in- 
dentation of the shore of the largest of the 
Aland islands. Above it the ground gradu- 
ally rose to a considerable height, and on 
these hills the Czar had raised three forts, 
constructed of granite, solid-looking enough 
to the eye. hat was the course of the 
Allies? “On the 8th of August they landed 
10,000 men in three hours and a half. By 
the 18th the French had constructed a bat- 
tery of eight guns, four mortars, and four 32- 
pounders, bearing against the western fort, 
the key of the whole position. Opening their 
fire on that day, they brought their pieces to 
bearupon the round tower, and fired with little 
intermission all that day and the followin 


at Balaclava would be impossible 
by operations 


om the whole, the best point of 
o. But the officers who have re- 
ed the coast may have dis- 


ing nearer 
Once at the place itself, it is 
3 there would be little - 
nity in carrying it, after beating the Rus- 
sian army, and S astening the weak defences 
on the land side; as Sevastopol, like Bo- 
poorly 
defended in the rear. Let us wait patiently, 
xpedition does its 
work. It is no child’s play ; and those who 
think it might have been undertaken sooner 
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patter of bullets on the embrasures as 


dreadfi 
and the 


against the west face of the great fort. 
of war. 
eight days! 


of guns used to batter the towers, when w 


of the sharpshooters, we are disposed to 
with the remark of an eye-witness, that thi 


granite forts. In this brilliant exploit, afte 


such forces can nowhere be resisted. 


to be ? 


men? Is Cronstadt? Then take the Rus 
sian target practice. 


her. How many hit the mark P twenty-three 
sund is s specimen of Russian building; i 
the fire on the Penelope, and on Captair 
Pelham’s one-gun battery, be a specimen o 


Cronstadt can fail to share the fate of Aland 





@ THE CARDINAL AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


befitting a Prince of the Church, in 
fidelium. The Church of the Swor 
is at Rome, and whose 

world, fights under the s 


as the steel of Damascus. 


all the pliancy of eternal youth. 


those mysterious impersonations 
find epitomised all the vices and 
the virtues that can dignify or degrade that 
human nature which they half abjured. 
Examine the traditions of that Power whose 
sovereignty demands all intellect, all art, all 
science for its accomplices, all human laws, 
institutions, and authorities for its instru- 
ments or vassals, you will find every form and 
phase of human strength and weakness forged 
mto an armoury of sacerdotal despotism. De- 
mocratic, absolutist, reactionary, progressive, 
flatterer and betrayer of all tyrannies and all 
liberties in turns, fostermother of the arts, 
reserver of letters, refuge of the sciences, 
agan, Atheist, ascetic, debauched, sangui- 
nary, obscurantist, according to the age, the 


climate, and the nation—the Church that 
boasts of her majestic unity has flourished by 





night ; the French riflemen, meanwhile, shel- 
tered under the rocks, keeping up such a 


the vigour of her infinite variety. 


It is nothing new (in principle at least) to 


made 
it difficult for the Russians to load. In the 
morning the fort ceased to fire ; its face was 
ly battered; the riflemen waiked in, 
fort was won. On the 15th the Eng- 
lish, who had landed upon the north of the 
island, opened fire upon the eastern fort from 
a six-gun battery, and in about eight hours 
they had knocked away one side; the fort 
surrendered to the marines and blue jackets. 
All that day, at intervals, the ships had thrown 
shells upon the main fort; and Captain 
Pelham, who had landed a 10-inch gun, 
worked it gallantly in an exposed gt 
n 

the 16th, after a few hours’ firing, the fort 

surrendered, and 2000 men became prisoners 

The whole operations had occupied | 


onl 
Now, when we look at the small number 


find that they knocked out the granite blocks 
in masses, and the rubble at their back in 
heaps; when we see how the embrasures 
were almost rendered untenable by the fire 
agree 


siege has dispelled the illusion of impregnable 


all only the preliminary skirmish, the preface 
to greater enterprises, we see what can be 
done by ships and soldiers. "We see courage, 
and strength, and gaiety, and invention, side 
by side, and we believe that the —, te 

e 
merest tyro must make this reflection—are 
all the forts of the Czar as-weakly built, and 
as badly placed, as Boniarsund has proved 
Is Sveaborg impregnable to a land 
and naval attack, conducted by the same 


When the Penelope 
was aground the great fort fired 123 shots at 


The conclusion is irresistible that if Bomar- 


Russian target-firing, neither Sveaborg nor 


“Axi things to all men” is no doubt a per- 
fectly apostolical maxim, and one singularly 
artibus in- 
dwiisee hilt 
oint is over all the 
Kield of an inflexible 
dogma, but with weapons polished and supple | Cardinal Wiseman has on more t 
Universal in her | occasion, and in many ways less 
claims and operations, the Church is Protean 
in her disguises and cosmopolitan in manners. 
To the severity of extreme old age she unites 
Run your 
eye through the lives of the Popes, and in| co-operation. That he is a man of deep and 
you will} discursive learning, of refined taste, 
dese all 


find a real live Cardinal, an ultram : 


dinal in purple and red, hot from the ; 
of the Propaganda and the Con i 
the Index, lecturing in the guise of q 
English clergyman of liberal-conservative tap, 
dencies on the advantages of education, Brg 
Mephistopheles is a perfect gentleman 
o’~days. i: 


We protest against any ultra-Protestan 





e 


howl at the disguised Jesuitry of the: 
of the Society of Arts, for aly. i 
of “; 
Christ” in this kingdom to “ 4 
poison of his ideas, drop by drop,” into the 
Wi 
to the Record the congenial office of 
nence a cordial and respe¢tful welcome’ 
\réle he has assumed, not without a on 
|Cardinal is the highest pee 
rty, which, thro 
Continent of Europe, is identided vik 
action, oppression, and misgove 
their most cruel and forbidding aspects; ¢f 
a party which anathematises the 
science as an enemy, the printing press 
r | invention of the Evil One; and persocul 
is the party that, to quote Mr. Glads 
has “systematised the philosophy of perjury 
and degradation of peoples: the that 
in France applauds the Revocation & the 
the good old times of Huguenot massacres 
and dragonnades. It is the party that glori- 
nks the sport-ef 
burning hereties alive far more i 


most distinguished ‘representative 
distil 

minds of an unsuspecting audience. 
ration. For our own part, we offer hig 
success. Let it not be forgotten that: 
country of a “= 

Tnment, ‘i 
of liberty, the very idea of progress; on 
heretical opinions as a sacred obligation. I 
for monarchs,” and elaborated the 
Edict of Nantes, and prays for the return of 
fies the Inquisition, and thi 

than 


bullfights, and equally amusing. It is the 
party that with pens ever steeped in venom, 
and lips ever tremulous with insult, libels 
and defames all the glories and conquests of 
civilisation for the last three hundred 

It is the party that falsifies history ‘to- 
day and invents a miracle  to-morrdw. 
It is the party of bleeding pictures, and 
nodding images, and winking wax-works, 
adept in all the chemistry and in all the 
pathology of “ecstaties.” It is the party of 
organised ignorance, reaction, servitude, cor- 
ruption. 

May we not be pardoned for congratulatitig 
one who so worthily represents his patty 
—by contrast! What will not change of 
air do—even for a Cardinal! Whatever te 
may be at Rome, in England he is 9 chat 
pion and advocate of popular education. 
one 


f 
1 
f 





shown himself a man of the nineteenth ten 
tury, and not personally hostile to civilisation. 
The authorities of the Crystal Palace have 
reason to acknowledge his frank and zealous 


and jan 
eloquence at onee copious and gracefil, ® 
subtle thinker and ‘a powerful ven 
known to all the world of intelligence. 
Council of the Society of Arts acted at onee 
in a truly Catholic spirit, and with a ude 
‘cious appreciation, when they solicited ® 
important a personage to deliver a lecttte 
in connexion with their Educational Inst 
tute. And his Eminence with equal seat 
and courtesy accepted the invitation. 
there is one popular error more than 

he is doubtless anxions to explode, it isthe 
Protestant idea of a Cardinal. In no 
country but England, we may suppose, 6% 
such “{ sheaasetnet as a Cardinal leetwrmg 
to a Protestant audience on the advantages 
of popular education be witnessed. <4 
make the most of our opportunities. It! 
not often we get a Prince of the Chureh 30 
our grip. It is worth while to examme 
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pa rticularity the theory of education 
from such a sOUree. . 
+a] Wiseman laments that our agri- 
caltural. ulation have not the same benefit 
of “all great discoveries and improve- 
pent of modern times as the mechanics 
g¢ in great cities, who have access to 
rooms, libraries, and lectures.” He 
has 8 natural sym athy for that wholly un- 
class of the aay Pe ape 

s and uplands,” and “in se- 

mer the valley in go ad we find the 
Catholic church so _— y interested 

the continent. Ah! it is pre- 
throughont ae of the population who one 
cet Xs Ontholics under proper auspices, and 
whose pious ignorance is a bulwark of the 
sme ee mbalicving age. We can easily 
believe that the Cardinal would be glad to 
take the try in hand, and to educate 
them ‘ap to the mark.’ When his Emi- 
turns to compare our education of the 

with that in France, his allusion to 





the system of hawking or colportage is pecu- 
liarly infelicitous just now. The whole system 


of 
ideration in France, and all moderate 
and rational lovers of liberty in that country | 


to the organisation which the| accustomed to revere and to cherish in this 


Cardinal suggests. If, therefore, the Car- 
dinal desires to speak in England as an adyo- 
cate of education and not as a Cardinal, he 
would do well to change his mind or his 


words, and to abstain from recommending aj these suggestions especially repugnant to the 
plan condemned after experience by all but} genius of English liberty, and we must not 
those who desire to arrest the current of| permit the Cardinal to suppose that we have 
inion, and to monopolise the mind of the | failed to deteet, under the cloak of liberality 
le. The Cardinal laments that the| and moderation, an insidious. and pernicious 
8,000,000 or 9,000,000 volumes annually) attack upon that absolute liberty of “ un- 
hawked about in the rural districts of France| licensed printing,’ which a true Christian 
contained a vast proportion of books “filled and patriot, by name Joun Mitton, taught 
| his countrymen to conquer and to defend. 


witheuperstitions, and the exploded fallacies 
of astrology were still preserved in them as 
sclentifie truths.’ How touching and sincere 
is this disgust at “superstitions and exploded 
fallacies,” this championship of scientific 


traths in soeminent a director of the College | Eastrr Dues, the Preston Guardian fur- 
nda and of the Congregation | nishes the following item of ecclesiastical in- 


of the 
of the Index! What will his Grace the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. 


Cullen, who was wont to teach that the’! 


Ptolemaic system was, if not true, at least 
not disproved, say to this new defender of 
the paren system ? 

quia impossibile is, it seems, not 


intonsistent with a horror of superstition 
aid of “exploded fullacies.’’ In November, 
‘62, when the system of government now 
ishing in France and so worthy of 
all imitation began to be tolerably esta- 
it was resolved by the French Go- 
YeMment to weed this mass of “ noxious and 
foolish’? literature, which had “ infected every 
cottage in France” for 300 years. A com- 
mission Was appointed, consisting of a no- 
torious official editor, who had sold his pen 
to all parties and opinions, and of three or 
Maignificant litterateurs. Out of 7500 
Works submitted to their scrutiny, three- 
burshs were refused permission to be put in 
cueulation, But the withdrawal of these 
occasioned a void which must be filled. 

'? By the Government starting as author, 
r,and hawker on its own account. 

. ow this seheme, not yet carried into effect, 
Sey Tepodiated by all independent 
°piuions in rance. In the first place, it is 
of the liberty of commerce ; it 

the book trade; it creates an 

\ contraband market; it is econo- 
mieally absurd and politically false. Already 
the stamp has been found practically power- 
88, and this proposition of credit “moral et 
is likely to remain an 
formula, invented by a political 


the inspiration of the priests. | 


un 
Nevertheless, the Cardinal has the sagacity! not stricken with that folly which is said: do so; but the moral 





is at this moment under re-|may include, according to the Cardinal, 


unin- | 


to suggest a parliamentary committee to 
“inquire into the literature of the , OX- 
amining, analysing, and classifying Pan a 
produced.” A parliamentary committee isthe 
only practicable substitute His Eminence re- 
minds us, with an air of sincere regret, our im- 
perfect institutions can find for the more “sum- 
mary process adopted in France.” We really 
must take the liberty toassure His Eminence 
that we don’t want any “summary process,” 
or any Parliamentary inquiry at on the 
subject. He mistakes his latitude altogether 
when he epee a censorship by way of: 

moting education. If he would deign to ~ 
little more attentive to contemporary politics 
in England he would be led to observe that 
the days of all restrictions upon the activity 
of the Printing Press are numbered: the last 
taxes are doomed to early extinction, and 
men of all parties are persuaded that with 
the healthy competition of absolute free- 
dom the noxious and foolish literature, of 
whose ‘slow poison’ he complains, will 
find in the public conscience the severest 
censorship. What the “ noxious and foolish” 


we are at no loss to conceive: at Rome 
we know three-fourths of the books we are 


benighted country, from the Bible down- 
wards, are officially condemned. 

There is an odour of ecclesiasticism and a 
theory of governmental organisation about 





WARMING-PAN-THEISM. 
Unper the significant heading SrizUREs FOR 


telligence :— 
“On Monday last, Police-constable Breakell, Ser- 
geant Walmsley, and Police-constable Dunderdale | 
visited several houses and shops in Preston, belong- 
ing to members of the Society of Friends, and made | 
seizures at each for the payment of ‘ Easter offer- 
ings, oblations, and obventions,’ due by the owners | 
to the Rey. J. O. Parr, vicar of Preston. The sums | 
originally charged in payment of the due varied from 
61d. to $4d., but with costs in addition, amounted to | 
15s., to cover which sum, goods were seized as fol- | 
lows:—From W. Clemeshea, Avenham-road, two 
hams; from Isaac Fearon, Bank Parade, a sugar loaf 
and a ham; from Michael Satterthwaite, Bank 
Parade, two hams; from Joseph Jesper, Bank Parade, 
a copper kettle and a warming-pan; from David | 
Wilcockson, Friargate, a canister of tea; from R. 
Benson, jun., Bushell-place, three brass pans, and 
from M. Graham, Friargate, two sugar loaves. In 
some cases the value of the property thus seized 
amounted to nearly 11. 10s., to covera claim origi- 
nally made—upon what grounds it is difficult to say | 
—for 8$d. We understand that the preperty seized | 
is to be sold by auction in the Orchard on Monday 

next.” 

Surely now, the bitterest and most deter- | 
mined contemner of the Establishment could 
devise no severer stricture upon its system 
than is contained im these simple matters-of- 
fact. Here are men oppressed into the sup- 
port of a Chureh which they not only ignore | 
but actively dissent from. Here is a respect- 
able clergyman, backed up by so much of the 
law as may be represented by three police - 
officers, entering into private houses, making 
a razzia among the larders, and walking off | 
with property worth from fifty to sixty times 
the amount of the original claim. Here is) 

the law itself adding its serew to the force of 





} 


| 
| 


| into fifteen shillings, under pretence of costs. 
| If the supporters of such practices were 


— 
to forbode destruction, we might reasonab) 
expect that they would take these evils in 
hand of their own accord, before the roused 
strength of the people settled the matter 
for them: even those who acquiesce blindly, 
and take things indolently as they are, would 
be startled if they were told that their 
altars are supported upon a system of black 
mail—differing from the maintenance 
vided for the medicine-men of ‘the 

only in the violence with which the contribu- 
tions are levied. But the truth is, that 


three-fourths of Churehmen are i of 
these facts, and the remainder salve 
over their consciences by saying itis the 


law that vicars must be supported, and by 
the use of other arguments equally eonelu- . 
sive. Some, indeed, go so far as to assert, 
that because vicars of parishes do a great 
amount of general good, benefiting all sects 
alike, therefore these levies are legal; but 
nothing can be more illogical t this 
assertion—first, because the claim is made 
upon no such pretence ; and secondly, be- 
cause if it were, the services, being unsought, 
should in their nature be gratuitous. 

We cannot say that we admire the manner 
in whieh these martyred Quakers resist the 
claim ; we think that a systematic agitation 
against the evil would be more respectable 
and more efficacious ; moreover, it seems 
likely that the dragging of hams and warm- 
ing-pans into the dispute, may have the 
effect of covering both sides with ridicule. 
The vicar, having got possession of the hams 
and pans, will, of course, be callous to this; 
but the cause for which these gentlemen are 
fighting cannot afford to be treated otherwise 
than seriously. 

We have heard that in many instances 
(possibly in this) vicars are in the habit of 
farming out these dues, thus delegating to 
others the odium of levying them. is only 
adds a deeper dye to the transaction ; for it 
proves that the delinquents are fully sensible 
of the shame, and seek to rid themselves of it 
by shifting it upon other shoulders. This 
will not do; gut facit per alium facit per se, 
is a principle both of law and of reason, and 
we can by no means acquit the vicar because 
he robs the larders by proxy. 

Upon the indifferent and the halting these 
doings are not without effect. Comparisons 
will be instituted, and these will sometimes 
be odious. For our part, we shall never look 
at Landseer’s picture of Bolton Abbey in the 
Olden Time, without contrasting the fine old 

nortly gentleman, whose eye displays a scho- 
aly epicureanism, receiving the willing tri- 
butes of fish, fruit, and flesh, with the Vicar of 
Preston, backed by three policemen, prigging 
hams and warming-pans out of the kitehens 
of his unwilling parishioners. 





EMIGRATION —THE MEANS OF GOING. 
Like many other things emigration is good 
when it is voluntary, bad when it is involun- 
tary. The involuntary emigrant is mis- 
chievous alike to himself and to the count 
which he joins. The working man who is 
exiled because he is poor, is punished for the 
crime of poverty; the convict who is exiled 
because he is criminal, punishes the colon 
for the crimes of the mother-country. Bot 
kinds of emigration, it is to be hoped, are 
discontinued for ever. We wholly discoun- 
tenance organised <p. to force emigra- 
tion upon the working classes because their 
trade has decayed, or because their wages are 


| falling and they are an incumbrance upon the 


business to which they have belonged. If 
manufacturers introduce improvements that 


oppression, by augmenting a claim of 6$d. \throw hands out of work, they ought, as the 


State does, to compensate existing im 
There is no legal compulsion them to 
im is evident. 














804 
It is, nevertheless, most desirable that 
classes in the position of the Bradford 


wool-combers should thoroughly understand 
their relation to the labour market, and 
should be able to make a truly independent 
choice on the subject of emigration. Docu- 
ments exist upon the subject, and few towns 
are so far from some emigration depdt as to 
be unable to obtain the requisite information. 


Mistakes may be made both ways. Many’ 


may be tempted to emigrate who are unfit, 
while those who may be really fit may not 
know the fact. It does not follow that indoor 
occupations totally unsuit men for colonisa- 
tion; on the contrary, weavers have been 
found to make very good shepherds ; we have 
heard of working tailors who have laid the 
foundation of a fortune by an intelligent 
enterprise in the building of iron cottages ; 
and the plains of Michigan could parade 
before us a very miscellaneous regiment of 
= settlers—men who furnish a part 
of the supplies for the corn-market of this 
country—who began life in all sorts of em- 
ployment. If a man has tolerable health, 
and good understanding, is not too old, and 
is adaptable, he can usually find some em- 
ployment in a colony; and besides earning 
enough to support himself, can earn enough 
to commune lining the foundation of a much 
better fortune. 

In Australia, the most promising prospects 
lie with ¢he regular labourers. Not the gold 
finders-; but those who attach themselves to 
the -eonstantly-advancing commerce, say of 

» South Australia; in which there is an inces- 

. sanit social movement upwards. Labouring 
men are, year by year, advancing towards the 
pesition of landowners and gentlemen; and 
‘mambers who entered the colony as working 
amen, or with a position yet more precarious, 
already see that they are laying the founda- 
tion of an hereditary house. 

Now, the reason for the difference between 
the colony and the mother country is per- 
fectly well known to economists; and the 
reason is not a vicious suggestion, although 
it has been sometimes advanced for unjust 
purposes. The reason is this. In a colony 
where land is abundant, but where labour is 
in a small proportion to land, and yet not 
too vestianes to be productive, the price of 
labour is higher than the price of other 
things in proportion; in other words, a man 
having the command of plenty of land, and of 
many natural products, can make more by 
his labour than he consumes to sustain him- 
self or his immediate dependants ; and whe- 
ther he does so as a separate settler or sells 
his labour to another man the result is the 
same: more comes in than he consumes. 
In this country, where land is limited in 
proportion to the numbers of the population, 
the things produced by !»vd are limited in 
proportion to the population. Although im- 
provements in commerce have augmented the 
surplus, that surplus is gained by trading 
more than by labour; it being, in fact, the 
product of the labouring industry of other 
countries. Here, therefore, there is a 
tendency, especially in the commonest em- 
ployments, for the labourer to consume 
more than he produces. The way for re- 
dressing that false balance is to diminish the 
number of labourers in proportion to the 
work to be done. Some trades cannot be re- 
vived, and amongst them are those of wool- 
combers and hand-loom weavers. Nothing can 
induce people to buy hand-loom stuff at hand- 
loom prices, when they can bu power-loom 
stuff at power-loom prices; an nothing can 
make a manufacturer employ a wool-comber at 
wool-comber’s prices, where he can do the 
same work at ® less price. Amongst the 
wool-combers and hand-loom weavers, as well 
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they consume,—that is, have all they want 
and begin to be rich,—if they were in some 
colony instead of being in London, Bradford, 
or Bolton. 

Now, besides the fitness of the man for 
emigration, and the fitness of the colony, 
there is also the fitness of the mode. Emi- 
gration is not difficult. The sum of mone 
requisite can easily be ascertained by eac 
person, according to the circumstances and 
the choice of a colony. It is probable that 
any man with well-understood character 
could borrow that money upon finding secu- 
rity for its return within a _— period. This 
plan has been attempted collectively, and has 
always failed in that form. Emigrants have 
been sent over by our own Government, on 
condition of returning the money, sometimes 
in the form of instalments for the purchase 
of their own land. The returns have always 
been a mere fraction of the amount required. 
The colony of New South Wales has lately 
made advances for the same purposes—taking 
out emigrants under indentures, which bind 
them to serve for a certain period, until they 
shall have worked out the amount of the cost 
of their transit. There is every prospect that 
this also will be only one added to the list of 
failures. But it is quite certain that in nine- 
teen cases out of twenty the individual emi- 
grant would be amply able to return the 
money advanced for his transport ; and it ap- 

ars to us very probable that a well consi- 
ered system of insurance for loans of this 
kind might give the working classes the means 
of overcoming the only difficulty before them. 
However, associations to assist emigration by 
some form of subscription can really do next 
to nothing ; or, rather, can seldom be more 
than hindrance. The cases which came before 
the police court the other day, of an emigrant 
society which undertook to send out emi- 
grants, and stumbled at its work, and of an 
emigration-agency firm which became bank- 
rupt before it could fulfil its compact— 
thus coming within the scope of a penal 
law for the protection of emigrants — can 
both be excused on grounds quite consistent 
with honest intention. It is supposed 
that the association of persons in the 
interest of the working-class might assist the 
intending emigrant, by looking after his in- 
terests, or by securing him a passage on 
cheaper terms with greater comforts. Now, the 
fact 1s, that all these points have been well con- 
sidered, and have already been secured either 
by the competition of traders speculating in 
the business of emigration, or by the care of 
Government. Emigrants themselves have 
done almost nothing for their own interests. 
Some years since the emigrant ships to North 
America were positive pest-houses, in which 
the emigrants starved and died of disease, in 
ships that were liable to sink at every puff 
of wind—and they did sink not unfrequently. 
They were, in fact, regarded merely as rotten 
lumber; for they were ships which brought 
back timber, and which did not require to 
be very sea-worthy in order to float such a 
cargo. The nuisance was suppressed, not by 
emigrants, but by the direct interference of 
Government ; and at this day no emigrants 
possess suflicient knowledge of shipping, of 
provisioning, or of other requisites for 
voyaging; but it is supplied to them by the 
appointed officers of the Government. ‘Thus, 
while shipowners, who make a trade of con- 
veying emigrants, do much to render their 
vessels attractive, the Government inspector 
looks to see that the vessel is sea-worthy, 


vernment inspector can always be invoked by 






a 


[Sarurpay, 


emigration, the cost has been red 
lowest point. There is nothing, ‘thew 
in the shape of cheapness, comfort, 

health, which an emigrant can secure ‘the 
means of any association or in 

trading agency; the most he can do would 
be to save a little trouble, which he had 
better take for himself. If the in 
agency costs him nothing, it adds so much ty 
the outlay, and is dearer than the ordinary 


mode. 











COTMAN. 


Dr. Corman is much obliged to the Times, 
for the leading journal has elevated that per. 
son into a “distinguished”’ individual; w 
he was before only a strange indiyj 
The most surprising part of his i 
erhaps, is that he is really a physic ; 
t is not surprising that he has been a Rugg; 
officer, since the Emperor Nicholas hag g 
most indiscriminate swallow for American 
citizens just at present; and there are mis. 
sions that can be bestowed, like the Island of 
Barataria, without any responsibility to the 
iver. 
, It is a great coup in Europe, or it seems, 
for the Emperor to have American citizens jp 
his public employment. He has had then 
before privately. More than one American 
has disgraced himself—no man can disgrace 
his country, unless his country his 
actions—by acting as a spy for Russia, and 
serving to propagate Russian opinions 
American journals. Western sagacity, how. 
ever, has detected these poor knaves; they 
have been denounced, and whenever 
have been known, they have been 
with indignation and contempt. For in trath 
there can only be one thing more repugnant 
to American feeling than the mean despotism 
of Russia, and that one thing is i 
to the despotism. By the fault of English- 
men, by one of the ten — ing mistakes 
of philanthropy, before the Republic became 
independent, slavery was forced upon the 
American colonies through English ageney. 
We have never sympathised with the subse 
quent attempt of an almost equally mistaken 
philanthropy, which has endeavoured to foree 
abolition upon the Union, notwithstanding 
all the horrors by which a sudden measure 
must inevitably be attended; but we hare 
sympathised most heartily with the indigua- 
tion of Americans at the cant of an Irish exile, 
who thought to curry favour with the repub 
licans by praising the institution of slavery. 
If the Americans spurn subserviency to them 
selves, how must they abom inate subservieney 
to the Russian despot! They have spumed 
these detected spies, and they oe 
Cotman, who is only superior tot + 
because, with a goose-like ostentation of 
nity, he comes as the public agent of the Ozar. 
The history of the man is curious. We 
have already mentioned the surprising fact, 
that he is a physician; but we suspect that 
there are moments which encourage the com 
petent authorities to give diplomas upei 
an unconsidered impulse. Thus there are 
doctors wandering about the world mit 
culously indocti. Dr. Cotman went over to 
St. Petersburg, apparently on some spe 
tion of making himself conspicuous, W chis 
an easy thing to do if a man will consent 
the conditions. The obscurest Member 





that the arrangements are conducive to} will lick the feet o 
health, that the provision is sufficient and | will pat him on the ; 
wholesome; and the assistance of the Go-|the worship of the foolish. 


| 


Parliament might be the talk of the 

for nine days, if he would grin t bd 

horse-collar at the Speaker. If a repub 
the tyrant, the t 

back, and ticket him for 

Dr. Cotman 


went to St. Petersburg on the licking expert 


emigrants to secure all these requisites under | tion ; some how or other forced hi 





as in other trades, there is probably a larger 
proportion who could produce more than 


the endeavour of Government to facilitate! became a kind of ridiculous nuisance 


penalty. Already, by competition, and by| Yankee energy, into the imperial prewonst 
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Petersburg iety; and with his doctorship, 
a0 ple his servility, he actually 


his Tep ‘ jon from the Czar, for gar- 


procured & commis?’ 
son service, we believe. We presume, how- 
rer that his object was not to perform oner- 


. that , for he remained only a 
ous dies td | eee to St. Petersburg, 
so to his own country, with a commission 
we Sitka, the north-western corner of 
to we to the Republic. He did not, per- 
leave Russia too soon ; for his sudden 
departure coupled with his English language, 
to some acute Russians, 1 — 
facility as other folks for looking 
as much mil-tone, ge this precious Dr. 
tman was an English spy. 
“> at last the Doctor Soule in a round 
dozen of capacities : he is a physician,— 
em: fact ! iis a great traveller; he is a 
ussian officer; he is an agent to negociate be- 
feces the great potentate and the Repubiic ; 
he is an English spy ; - above - by neitg 
Times, he has become, if we may be 
y tne the expression, of all the world the 
most distinguished—no, Balaam forbid our 
ing so rude as to write the word ! 
wing on the summit of his own greatness, 
be begins inditing epistles to all and sundry, 
and amongst others he favours Mr. George N. 
Sanders, whom the authorities at Washing- 
ton have chosen to lose for their representa- 
tive here; he addresses Mr. Sanders as 
“Colonel” Sanders, and instructs that gen- 
tleman in the virtues of Russia and the vices 
of England. Mr. Sanders is at least as well 
able to j of the European affairs as Dr. 
Cotman; he is no Colonel, and we have 
reason to believe that he gave the Doctor no 
ity to write to him,—that, in fact, the 
Doctor's epistle has first reached him in print 
an American journal. But Cotman 
understands his trade. He will, it seems, 
undergo any disgrace to be distinguished ; 
80 that he associates himself with prominent 
names, he will bow down before the Czar. 
He may smile at being regarded as an En- 
glish spy ; and he can easily constitute himself 
the unauthorised correspondent of any emi- 
_ ng, Ripa is like the Snob who boasted 
spoken to George the Fourth. 
“And did he answer you?’ asked the friend 
towhom he boasted. “Oh, yes; in the most 
familiar manner.” “ What did he say then?” 
“He told meto go to the devil!” 





DOMESTIC MOLOCH—HIS WIFE. 
Azz we to understand the verdict of the jury 
in the case of Evans versus Robinson as a 
healthy reaction in favour of genuine mo- 
tality, against cant and spurious morality ? 
The case, indeed, was one sufliciently glaring 
in the character of its worst incidents, and 
the most prejudiced of juries might well 


pause, even at a former day, when everything | 


was taken for granted in favour of an “ in- 

jured husband.” But we truly believe that 

: discussion of some deeds which were con- 

incapable of discussion, although they 

Were not incapable of perpetration, has had a 

y influence on the public mind, and 
eficially reached even juries. 

We know nothing of the present case be- 

= that which was stated in court. We 

We no desire nor any claim upon us to 

favour for one side more than another. 

We will state the facts simply, as we find 


The counsel for the plaintiff stated that 
nt, Mr. Lloyd Evans, “is a gentleman 

of good family and fortune in the county of 
cester.” We see it intimated by one 

of the witnesses that Mr. Evans was the son 
& chemist and druggist in Tewkesbury—a 

t not incompatible with his being a 
family. A question also was 

her his mother had been barmaid 


man of 
talsed w 
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at an inn before her marriage? Now men 
of family have married barmaids, and while 
the escocheon descended untainted to the 
progeny, “new blood” would sometimes be- 
neficially influence the stock. We affect, 
indeed, no contempt for “ aristocracies.”’ 
There has been no country in a state of 
greatness and advancement that had not, 
either germinating in it or developing itself, 
an effective aristocracy ; that is, a body of 
men who were acquiring for themselves and 
their sons, by acts of gallantry and public 
usefulness, a name which secured them credit 
even by inheritance, and which constituted a 
standard obliging the children to maintain 
the honour of their parents. Every great 
and growing country has, under some name 
or other, its aristocracy ; and it is a reproach 
and warning to our own country, that men 
who possess the opportunities of wealth and 
inherited honour, are so unambitious, so 
feeble, so self-seeking, so forgotten, that they 
do not make themselves felt as an aristocracy, 
but only as pensionaries and encumbrances. 
“ God preserve our old nobility !’’ for in their 
dotage they evidently do not know how to 
take care of themselves. Men of family do 
wander into trade, and a younger son often 
becomes the tradesman “ meek and much a 
liar.” But whether attaining to the rank by 
inheritance or by achievement, the*gentleman 
is known in the nobility of his actions; and 
he who marks a stain upon the inherited 
escocheon, is lower than a churl, for he is a 
recreant. We must, however, judge Mr. 
Lloyd Evans by a high standard, since he 
claims to be of “ good family.” 

In November, 1850, Lloyd Evans marries 
Sophia Carrington, the daughter of a gentle- 
man who distinguished himself in the public 
service of Ceylon. Lloyd Evans was at that 
time thirty-two years of age, his wife five or 
six years younger; and they went to live at 
Leicester. It was a residence which Mrs. 
Evans did not like, but which Mr. Evans did, 
for they were in the house of his mother, and 
he enjoyed the sport of hunting, which ate 
up his leisure for many days in the week, 
from morn to dewy eve. There are intima- 
tions that about this time the lady showed 
some petulance ; but the grounds of her 
chagrin are not stated. Let us note that in 
all these cases, the circumstances which con- 
stitute the grievance of the “ injured - hus- 
band” are brought forward with a complete 
and disgusting minuteness—witness the case 
of Norton, and this case almost as infamous ; 
but the circumstances which beget motives 
on the other side—the injuries of the wife, 








sometimes the deep tragedy whose outward 
traces are a petulance looking pitiful enough, 
—seldom can be stated, almost never get 
thoroughly explained, and the judgment is 
las often ex parte. Whatsoever the cause, 
Mr. and Mrs, Evans did not agree; and in 
| April, 1851, before the birth of their first 
\child—which subsequently died still-born— 
|they separated by mutual consent, under an 
‘agreement binding both parties never to seek 
a compulsory reunion. They were divided in 
the world, but the husband, it seems, re- 
quired his wife thenceforward to maintain a 
life of abnegation ; that he did so is evident 
from the nature of this case. We have no 
knowledge of Mr. Evans's conduct, and desire 
none; but we ask any man of the world 
whether, under such circumstances, husbands 
decree a life of abnegation for themselves ? 
Mr. Evans suspected that his wife did not 
obey his idea of proper life; she was much 
with a Mr. Robinson, a gentleman fifty years 
of age, an old friend of her father’s; and 
Evans, who had not secured her to himself in 
the only way by which man can secure 
woman—that is, by thoroughly engaging her 
affection and her willing devotion,—suspected 
that Robinson might have done so. The evi- 








dence does not show that the suspicion was 
groundless, but it evidently had very slight 
ground to rest upon, since on no other sup- 
position could even an advocate in court 
ustify the measures taken by the “injured 
husband”’ to procure testimony. 

Let us always remember that Lloyd Evans 
is aman of “ good family,” having, of course, 
the right to bear arms, and bound by that 
right to behave honourably to all, but most 
especially towards women; and he regards a 
wife as a thing sacred. 

He had no proofs against his own wife, but 
he suspected her, and he invoked an inter- 
vention to assist him in preserving the sacred 
relation. What was the intervention? It was 
that of a detective officer of police. The officer 
of police went to the wife’s lodging,—induced 
the landlady to tolerate his intrigues,—intro- 
duced into the house a woman who was 
ostensibly cook, but was really a spy,— 
instructed her how to keep watch upon the 
wife,—and supplied her with an instrument 
for rendering the espionage effectual. 

That instrument was a gimlet. 

In former days the injured husband, doubt- 
ing the uprightness of another gentleman, 
would have invited an explanation or an 
appeal to the sword. In this superior age, it 
seems we have substituted the gimlet for the 
sword. The gimlet is the trusty weapon by 
which the injured husband is to redeem his 
honour. 

Mrs. Grocott, the matron who conde- 
scended to co-operate in this mission for the 
redemption of Mr. Evans’s honour, employed 
the implement, under the advice of the de- 
tective, to bore holes in a sitting-room door ; 
the door thus perforated, a private room’was 
rendered by Mrs. Grocott, and two other 
women who were with her, a gg 8 gs for 
spying upon the conduct of the lady. The 
injured husband,—who must have regarded 
the marriage relation as something sacred— 
who had of course professed the tenderest re- 
gard for Sophia Carrington when she sur- 
rendered herself to his care—thus gathers a 
story with revolting details, and it into 
court for the amusement of the whole British 
empire next day in the columns of the Times. 
And this is done in order to obtain some 
legal triumph—some technical release, against 
a woman from whom he was already separated 
in fact ; who had not crossed his path, who 
suspected no such pursuit. 

Supposing that the story told by Mr- 
Evans’s witnesses were true,—which we 
have no reason to suppose, for persons 
who could hire themselves out to the mean- 
ness of espionage are guilty of a worse 
offence than concocting a lie—the real ques- 
tion involved in the case is whether justice 
would be furthered by giving a triumph to 
the husband over the wife? Who had done 
the greatest wrong to the other? who had 
most outraged natural feeling? who had in- 
flicted the deepest wounds upon morality ? 
Such cases, indeed, have hitherto been judged 
entirely upon fanciful grounds—a presumed 
state of society which does not exist. But 
who was the offender here, who the wronged ? 
Was the woman who might have done that 
which was stated in the story disbelieved by 
the jury, or the husband who thus pursued 
the wife that he had parted from for ever,— 
who used these means to spy upon her 
attions,—and, violating every dictate of deli- 
cacy or mercy, dragged the story, true or 
false, before the eyes of the world? Can- 
daules we despise for making a show of his 
wife’s beauties: but whatare we to think of the 
Anti-Candaules who tears down the curtains 
of the nuptial couch, from which he has parted 
for ever, in order to pillory his wife in public 
contempt, while he asks a detective and a 








hireling to aid him in exposing to shame the 
faults and weaknesses of a helpless woman ? 
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REAL ESTATES CHARGES BILL. 
Turs bill, though its title proclaims clearly that our 
laws are not yet purified of the old muddy Medieval 
jargon, is a just and effective measure; and as it 
has passed a second reading in both Lords and Com- 
mons, and has not emanated from Government, there 
is considerable chance of its becoming law. Mr. 
Locke King, at the commencement of the session, 
introdueed another bill, which proposed, on the death 
of an owner of landed property, without having made 
any disposition of his estate by will or settlement, to 
allow his children or next of kin to succeed equally; 
in othér words, in case of intestacy, to make the 
devolution of real estate similar to that of personal. 
This seemed a moderate and innocuous proposition 
enough. All present and future owners of land were 
still to be allowed the ineffable luxury of carving out 
estates intail male general, and special, with limita- 
tions over ad infinitum, of cumbering their muniment 
rooms with sheeps’-skin contrivances to hold the 
land in bondage from generation to generation—the 
manufacture of which parchment lumber might still 
be productive of much emolument to Mr. Quirk, the 
attorney, Mr. Mouldy Mortmain, the conveyancer, 
and Mr. Calf, the law stationer, and whose intricate 
provisions might occasion an interminable quantity 
of occupation to the chancery courts and the gentle- 
men of the horse-hair copfederacy. The sacred prin- 
ciple of primogeniture and the right of uncontrolled 
disposition were left untouched, except in cases of 
intestacy. Thenceforth, as before, any largely-acred 
gentleman might place his eldest son in sole posses- 
sion of his landed property to the exclusion of the 
claims of his other children, and the first born might 
reign over the paternal acres swollen with an isolated 
and undue importance, reminding us of the show 
gooseberry, which arrives at a monstrous and succu- 
lent rotundity by the extinction of the rest of the crop. 
We might still have had our Dukes de Grandgousier 
(inter opes inopes)in a state of imbecile poverty on three 
hundred thousand ayear. Who does not remember the 
late scene in court, when a noble leviathan confessed 
to the possession of princely mansions which he could 
not afford to inhabit, of estates so unwieldy and 
various that he could neither know their extent nor 
look to their management, of establishments so 
gigantic that they were and are the very barathra 
macelli, the very maelstroms of industry and com. 
estibles, and complained that he himself was the 
easy and helpless spoil of armies of serving-men in 
and out of plush. There was nothing in this first 
bill to prevent a section of society from being fitly 
represented by the indefinite multiplication of such 
pyramids of acrobats as are, or used to be, seen at 
Astley’s. The base or foundation are the labouring 
multitudes, jammed, heaped, pent together pell-mell, 
‘prostrate, stunned, and crushed beneath the in- 
tolerable weight of the superincumbent strata of 
society. Half-way up come the middle-classes, both 
giving and receiving pressure, but still in an en- 
durable position. On the top of this lofty, disorderly, 
and writhing mass—whose fault is its height and its 
disorder—some Marquis of Steyne, who may be a 
child, a fool, or a blackleg, has piled his town and 
country possessions, his broad acres, and his pon- 
derous architecture, seats himself gaily on the apex, 
and endeavours to keep his balance. All this excel- 
lent social structure and order was still to have con- 
tinued. The younger sons of the marquis might 
still have been provided for by the public. The 
English people have a sneaking kindness for noble 
young bloods, and for having their public offices 
filled with them; it tickles them to see the Hon. 
Mr. Verolles fill an embassy on the Continent, or 
the Hon. Mr. Deuce Ace with a good berth in the 
treasury, who will gallantly get rid of their appoint- 
ements in ruffled shirts, kid gloves, patent leather 
boots, and opera boxes, and other less mentionable 
ways. How could John Bull, that generous fel- 
low, endure to see sober Mr. Beauclerc, who fagged 
hard for his degree, or young Lively, who is a writer 
and a linguist, imsuch places, neither of whom ever 
threw a main or kept a French mistress in their 
lives, and have even had a hard matter to live, and 
whose advancement would be shated in by their 
respective mothers, brothers, and sisters, who all saw 
the black side of the world when Messrs. Beauelerc 
and Lively, seniors, went out of it unexpectedly'some. 

years ago? The public money might still have been 
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safe from being dissipated in any such stupid and ig- 
noble manner. Mr. Locke King was too wise a man 
to think of openly assaulting such respectable and in- 
veterate institutions; he merely proposed, that in 
case an owner of land in the course of his life should 
not have settled or devised his estate, then the eldest 
born son should not have the whole by law. And as 
landed gentlemen are tolerably vivacious, and usually 
take out the whole of the Psalmist’s allowance of 
years, the absence of any disposition in favour of the 
first son would show they had no anxiety to exalt 
him at the expense of the rest of their children. Mr. 
Locke King’s equitable proposition was rejected with 
much indignation by the representatives who are the 
spontaneous choice, barring bribery, of a justice- 
loving people; for as Lord Campbell astutely ob- 
served in the Lords, after saying he received the 
measure with alarm, if the law were to declare for 
justice in any case, the people might practice it in 
all cases; and the aristocracy, who, to give them 
their due, generally accept the morality of the crowd, 
would follow their example; and what would then 
become of a nobility, without whom arts and com- 
merce, laws and learning, are of such infinitesimally 
small value? 

After such a repulse, Mr. Locke King, like a true 
liberal, returned again to the assault with the present 
bill, whose object is to abolish some of the evils of 
the present laws of descent and administration, if 
these laws themselves must remain unchanged. The 
most flagrant injustice of the present system is in 
respect of mortgaged estates. Such is the affection 
with which the heir of landed property is regarded 
by the law, that all the mortgage debts contracted 
by a deceased owner on the credit of his lands 
are paid out of the personal estate, to the im- 
poverishment and destitution of all the family 
but the heir. For example: if John Styles mort- 
gaged Blackacre, as grim old Coke would say, 
for 30,000/., in order to improve the estate by sub- 
soiling, opening of mines, or building, although the 
estate might be raised tenfold in value, yet the 
30,000/. was, in slippery legal phrase, said to be bor- 
rowed in aid of his personal estate, which on his 
death would be bound to repay the whole sum to the 
heir. Nor did the evil stay there, but it might so 
happen that the whole of the personal estate of a 
purchaser of mortgaged property might be applied to 
the payment of a debt not his own, his heir might 
come into exclusive possession of a large estate, 
while his mother, brothers, and sisters, might have 
no resource but his charity or that of the parish. 
Other instances equally hard might be mentioned; 
and when to these evils are added those of the subtle 


(such as the complication of jadicial decisions as to 
what amounted to the adoption of tke debt on a pur- 
chase of mortgaged property, or as to what was a suffi- 
cient expression by the testator that an estate should 
gO cum onere—that is, bear its own burden), we 
think we can congratulate the country on having 
one black patch the less on its reputation for justice, 
and one nest of legal snares the less in its legal Re- 
ports. All land will, after the passing of the bill, 
descend to the heir or devisee, subject to the incum- 
brances existing upon it. 

We cannot, however, regard the improvement as a 
step towards the abolition of the absurd rule of 
primogeniture. The tighter the pinch the more 
chance there was of a thorough restoration of the 
old Saxon principles of equality of inheritance as 
manifested in Gavelkind—the real common law of old 
England; but now, since this evil has been remedied 
without touching the main body of the system, there 
is one blot the less to call attention to. Nevertheless, 
notwithstanding that M’Crowdy, and sleek and re- 
spectable opulency hoist the nose as though they 
sniffed Communism in the wind when the matter is 
mentioned, we cannot but feel that the day is com- 
ing when this posthumous relic of feudalism will be 
abolished. In those strong and iron ages the custom 
had meaning and value, but it is time now it had 
gone to join primer seizins, escheat, wardship, and 
the other feudal incidents; and although one does 
not hear an argument for or against it of which 
“God's men and column” are not weary, yet the 
subject must necessarily be agitated until set at rest 


legal definings and distinctions growing thereout | 








man heights but that some patriotism ana: 
—an occasional bene meruit de patrié—may be » 
duced, though every Englishman should wart 
mulated by the hope of becoming the founder of 
family—the mega thauma of a of a 
As matters stand now, perhaps here and there 
blooded lawyer, or a mammon-loving speculator, 
have a little public spirit infused into them by | 
an incitement, and Englishmen in general admin 
the motives of action and the action. ‘The fault lig 
in the morality of the nation. Let the People love 
justice a little more, they will admire such vulgar 
aims less, and will desire equitable rules of ‘inherit. 
ance. The House of Commons—the articulating 
head of the people—will obey the national will, and 
move; and the Lords will naturally follow, Tnlegy 
such an unfortunate dissolution of continuity shoud 
on this occasion happen to the country as an od 
scholiast tells us occurred to Theseus, who by teagg 
of a too long sitting in the same position, andiaegy 
sequent adherence of the region of the os 

lost a considerable part of his person ona t00 speedy 
removal by the rough-fisted Hercules, & 





LIINSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE EN Russig, 

[We have received the following interesting communigg. 
tion from Ivan Golovin. It has reached us too late fortran. 
lation. ] 


L’Emrereur Nicoias en montant au trone, a dit 
dans son manifeste: “ Parents, tournez votre atten. 
tion sur l'éducation morale de vos enfans .., ? 
Mais par morale, il n’entendait pas ce qu'on ented 
généralement; il venait de triompher d'une ingy. 
rection militaire, et pour en prévenir de nouvelles i 
recommendait aux parents d’inculquer’ leurs enfxats 
le fétéchisme du Tzar! 

Lorsque Ouvarof succéda au Prince Lieven au Mi. 
nistére de l'Instruction Publique, il prit pour devise 
ces mots: “* Orthodoxie, Autocratie et Nationalisme” 
Il suivit ces mots d’ordre & la lettre, et cependant son 
successeur, le Prince Schikhmatof a su renchérirsur 
lui. Dans son rapport a l’Empereur pour Pauné, 
1851, nous lisons:— 


“ En méme temps que les vérités salvteires par Pen. 
| seignement de la loi divine ont été répandiiesil a éé mis 
| une fin aux raisonneries séductrices de pay ay 
| et Pénseignement du droit public des pwissances Ewo- 
péennes a été supprimé comme ne présentant dans kes 
bases ébranlées de leurs institutions politiques ritn de 
solide et de positif.” 

“Ta nomination par le Gouvernement des récteuts 
des Universités (ils étaient électifs auparavant),é 
la garantie d’une surveillance vigilante de l'enstig- 
nement, suivant les instructions confirmées par volt 
Majesté, ont mis un terme a I’accés des opinions & 
commentaires qui, venant des pays Etrangers, # 
| mélaient par fois au développement des sciences.” 
| La barbarie russe jéte souvent la pierre 4 laciri- 
| lisation Europeenne, l’accusant de pervertir la morale. 
| Mais en quoi consiste donc cette morale Russ? 
L’assassinat, le poison, la débauche regnent & la cour, 

le vol et brigandage marquent la politique et Tad. 
| ministration Russe. Pour ne pas laisser aux 

le temps de penser, ou les accable d’exercives, 
propage livrognerie et la paillardise, et les 

qui regnent au Corps de Pages et aux instituts de 
demoiselles nobles sont de telle nature que notte 
public “immoral” nous défend d’en faire mention. 
L’amour de la patrie n’est que l'amour du Tzat,é 
nous déclarons que l’obéissance aveugle est ce quily 
|a de plus immoral, car elle fait de "homme we 
| brute. Préchez par vos actions, gouvernez par la 
| justice et avec la liberté, et les partisans que YOU 
acquerirez alors le seront de coeur et nonpes 
amis achetés. . 

Le Ministre de I'Instruction Publique en Russe 

| publie une revue mensuelle. Nons trouvons gt 4 
de ses numéros Vanalyse d’un p ue de 

| Russie: Russishe Zustéinde von A. Zand, Hamburg 

| ILest curieux de laisser parler le recenseur - 

“ Depuis qu’a l’Occident de l'Europe, sous ae 
ence des passions politiques la parole aon 
devenue un instrument de mensonge dans les li 
des démagogues, qui se parent des titres dts 
de professeurs, de romanciers et de postes ou de le 
ristes, nous avons toujours rencontrés dam # 
produits des littératures ¢trangeres des 
absurdes contre la Russie.” Voila un debut es 
met, et les louanges ne sont pas ¢pargnées aM. rf 
qui n’en a pas épargné a la Russie. “Ba Tassie 
le voyageur allemand, tout le monde vit crane, 
sous l’égide de la légalité; aucune tendanse 
revolutionnaire ne menace en Russie la propriété 
du sujet paisible.” 
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Il yades gens qui ‘voudront prouver — 








forever. It is to be hoped that human nature has 
not descended so terribly from the Spartan and Ro- 





en Russie ni setvage ni espionnage ni 
M. Zando a été un mauvais 


en disant 
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le temps'la flotte russe jouera un grand 


a “ ” 
étonnera monde. La force de la Russie 

4 jour en jour sur terre et sur mer, et son 

de saugmente dans la méme proportion.” La 
Russie a ordre de n’accepter de combat qu’ 
fiotte: contre un, et jamais l'influence Russe n’a 


i 


revenons 4 finstruction publique. Il y a 
en Russie et le nombre des éléves n’est 


118,470. Dans toute la Siberie il n’y a que 


f 


‘ 


ser enittéa; celle de Pétersbourg avec 569 
me de Moscou avec 821, de Dorpat avec 587, 
étudiants, 407, de Kievavec 595, de Kazan 

‘est done pas vrai que le Tzar a, en 
are 3. Le nombre des étudians a 300, & chaque 
ben eotnme on I’a prétendu a diverses reprises. 
oe ieetde dtoit public ont été bannis 
de la Russie, 


ae 


langue Greeque a été, dans la plu- 
des gymnases, remplacé par l’enseignement des 
pat naturelles, Mesures que nous ne pouvons 
srupprouver, ear 00s préferons toujours les sciences 
auxdangues mortes. 

—— je des sciences est composée de 45 mem- 
res. Ou sait que c’est V’impératrice Catharine II. 
qui I'a formée en nommant pour présidente Madame 
qui a fait un bon diseours & ce 


ie. Depuis ce corps s’est recruté par des nomi- 
nations gouvernmentales. On ne s’est pas douté que 


‘Polenof, dés archives et d’un département 
alla res, décédé en 1851, & été pré- 
sident de la section littéraire de Pacadémie, et a été 
é par le conseiller d état actuel Davidoff. La 
Facies de cette académie & 93,000 tomes. 
‘Avec un t de moins de — — de 
roubles (400,000) on me peut guére faire beaucoup 
Saari ta Le chiffre des livres 
ah issant dans l’empire, originaux, n’atteint 
ms par an et celui des ditions périodiques y 
is les journaux, est de 102. Il a été emporté 
767,000 volumes de l’étranger dont 11,000 ont été 
retournés comme défendus. Le royaume de Fologne 
introduit & ‘pas 39,000 volumes, en nombres ronds, 
paran. 


Ivan GOLOvIN. 


PS. Joukovsky, le poéte Russe et l’instructeur du | 
" Grand Duc Héritier est mort a Baden-Baden en Avril, 


1851, et avec lui meurt l’amienne littérature Russe. 
Le jourmal de Vinstruction publique a inséré une 
felation de sa mort faite par le prétre 
aStuttgart. Apres avoir communié, il a vu 
apparaitre Jésus Christ, que ne fait pas l’imagina- 
tion suréx citée d'un poéte pieux! Sa figure, apres 
sa mort portait “l’empreinte d’un homme juste.” 
Ilayait dit & son domestique: “ Basile, des que je 
serai mort place sur mes yeux deux pitces de florin 
et bande moi la bouche pour que ma vue ne soit pas 
effrayante.” 

Defffére son eercucil on porta 30 décorations et 
orites différents, et le gouvernement paya ses ceuvres 
$8,000 roubles argent. On en conclut qu'il protege 
kes talents, mais le Satan lui-méme aime ses amis; et 
ame était Yauteur du Russian “Save the 

mar. 
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Open Canneil. 


tu DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME ARF 
iaevee tx EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS Him- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 








There is no learned man but will cont 
profited by reading controversies 

,and his judgment shar; 
be table for him to rez t 
betolerablefor his adversary) 


INDIA. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
iI said in my last letter that the natives were 
Y apt at learning the names of historical per- 
, and the dates of events. But I did not ren- 
em fall justice: they are at least as quick in 
ng and forgetting as in acquiring information. 
two years ago the first class at the Calcutta 
the follow university—competed for a prize, and 
wing answers were returned by some of the 
Most promising youths : 
© was the father of King Henry I.? 
Win Rufus—Richard the Lion-hearted. 
; a os of King John ? 
-—Henry V.— Edward I.—and Edward II. 
b ain Richard La aed and dutiful son ? 
ot port the Liou-hearted of course was a good and 
Son to his father. 
ween leaders were unanimous on this point. 
answers are scarcely so comical as one 
tA Elliott, by a pupil at the Delhi 
: e lad was singled out for his proficiency 
tr uathematical and scientific knowledge, and many 
theaan ries evinced considerable familiarity with 
Sir Phenomena of creation. However, when 
Henry 
a 


Gesture and said: “By your good pleasure, 
& favourite expression of the natives when 


his senses 












to write.—MILTON. 





der 





/addressing a superior, whose omnipotence and omni- 
| Science it would be bad manners to appear to ques- 
tion. Many young men at the Delhi College—an 
institution singularly fortunate in having for its 
Principal a Cambridge:gentleman of vast and varied 
attainments—have seemingly become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the lower branches of the mathema- 
tics; and yet when they were sent to the Engineering 
College at Roorkee they failed to turn their previous 
training to any account. They were totally at a loss 
how to apply their theoretical learning, and it was 
found that they were not one-half so useful as the non- 
commissioned officers and privates of her Majesty’s 
regiments, who knew almost nothing before they 
went up. You cannot get a native to think. He is 
‘like a man humming an air, and skipping the half 
notes. He has a glimméring of the trath, but only 
through a hazy medium. 

| This “ fogginess” of intellect is a. great drawback 
to their holding judicial appointments. But there is 


‘a still greater objection: they have an itching palm. 
From time immemorial it has been the custom of the 
East never to address a superior, or even to open a 
negotiation of any kind, wii:hout making some sort 
of offering to conciliate favour. It is a pleasant and 
kindly custom, but, unfortunately, very liable to abuse. 

|And it is dreadfully abused. The consequence is, 

,that the native courts are one mass of corrupti 
Mr, Wilson. of Moradabad, brought to light the ne- 
farious practices of the Agra Umlah, and many of 

| the most guilty were dismissed. Further investiga- 

tion, however, proved that the judicial administra- 
tion of the entire country’was tainted in an almost 
equal degree, and it was found necessary for the time 
to connive at such universal infamy. The vakeels, 
|or attornies, are enormously rich, owing to the pre- 
| sents they reeeive from both parties; and in a suit of 
|any importance there is not a single person—from 
the door-keepér to the native judge—who is not pre- 
sented with a gift of greater or less value. They 
will tell you that their gifts are not bribes in our ac- 
ceptation of the term—they are nothing more than 

‘tokens of respect. But an Asiatic prince discovered 

|some centuries ago that gifts pervert the wisdom of 

the wise, and I am inclined to think that human na- 
ture is not much changed since the days of Solomon. 

It is very certain, however, that we do not give 
sufficient salaries to the native officials. There isa 
mistaken notion that a native can live upon less than 
an European. And so he ean, if “living” be only 
the quantity of ‘‘comestibles” consumed in the 
course of twelve months. But a native is valued by 
his own countrymen according to the display he 
makes. If he would be respected he is compelled to 
be ostentatious—to clothe himself in brave attire— 
to have a large retinue of servants—to make lar- 
gesses to the poor—and at times to construct public 
|works, nam-ke wasty, “for the sake of the name.” 
| He feels that he must make a parade, and he will do 
it. If his salary is suited to his tank and social po- 
|sition, he may do his duty like a man of honour. 
| Otherwise, he will certainly make up the deficiency 
as best he can. 

| As there are still some other points to be noticed, 

I must ask leave to trouble you once more. J 





MR. G. N. SANDERS’S LETTER. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Sir,—With your permission I will make a few fe- 
marks on Mr. G. N. Sanders’s letter to Kossuth and 
others, which appeared in your paper some wecks 


h | ago. 


The object of the letter was to induce the leading 
republicans of Europe to refrain from speaking or 
writing against American slavery. Mr. Sanders 
would fain persuade the democrats of Europe that 
by interfering in any way with the question of Ame- 
rican slavery they will injure the cause of freedom 
on both sides of the Atlantic. I think othérwise. 
In my opinion the democrats of Europe would aid 
the cause of freedom in both worlds by writing and 
speaking against American slavery. Every censure 
uttered by them against the revolting institution 
tends to weaken the slaveholding despotism, and to 
|strengthen and encourage the friends of the slave. 
| Nor will the faithfulness of European democrats, in 
‘denouncing American despotism, lessen their power 
'to grapple with despotism in Europe. It will increase 
lit. It will vex the slaveholders we grant: but what 
jof that? It will please the friends of freedom, and 
'they are the only people in America that have the 
will or the power to aid European republicans. The 
|slaveholders have enough to do at home; and they 
always will have, so long as they have such an unna- 
tural and inhuman institution as slavery to uphold. 
Besides, it would be madness to expect slaveholders, 
the worst of all despots, to side with thorough-going 
|democrats. They will side with their like. 
cause of despotism is one, and the despots of every 
lland will rally round it. The cause of freedom is 
jone the wide world through, and the slaveholders 
|know it. They know that to establish freedom in 


Nquired why the earth revolved, he made | Europe is to endanger their pet institution; hence | masses of the o 


they had rather limit than extend the liberties of the 
nations of Europe. They are doing their utmost at 
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this moment to destroy the freedom of the press and 
freedom of speech throughout America. They have 
succeeded in their nefarious efforts in the South; and 
if they have not succeeded in gagging the North we 
must thank the Garrisanian Abolitionists. The 
American slaveholders would gag all Europe if they 
could. They feel that their accursed institution 
cannot stand if men are allowed to speak and 
write against it. If the democrats of Europe were 
in the hands of the American slaveholders they 


would be gagged before to-morrow. Would the 
men that imprisoned Mrs. that ‘shot 
for the 


Lovejoy, that offered five thousand 
head of Garrisan, that gnash their teeth at Theo- 
dore Parker, and are as impatieit as famis 
tigers for his blood, be tender of the’ democrats 
Europe? Would the men who murder democrats in 
America, in defence of the most infamous institution 
on earth, risk their own lives, or sacrifice their own 
gains, in behalf of freedom in Europe? ‘Vex 4 
slaveholders ‘6f America as you may by a 

and consistent denunciation of their injustice and 
cruelty, democracy will be no-loser in consequence. 
It will be a gainer. The anti-slavery men of Ame- 
rica have both the will and the ‘power ‘to aid de- 


inocracy in Europe. And their power és daily in- 
creasing. And when they see the Leaders of demo- 
cracy in Europe espousing the cause, not of anation, 
but of Man, they will aid them to the utmost. 

The anti-slavery men in America are aiding the 
democrats of Europe continually. Every blow they 
strike at the monster slavery isa blow at old-world 
despotism. American slavery is the disgrace and 
the weakness of democracy. The ‘abolitionists are 
labouring to wipe away that disgrace, and to remove 
that weakness. If American republicanism had 
been consistent with itself—if it had not been ham- 
pered and cursed by an unnatural alliance with 
slavery, it would have shamed or driven the 4des- 
potisms of Europe out of existence long ago, 
existence of American ‘slavery is the life of Euros 
pean despotism: the abolition of American slavery 
will be its death. The'slav do not sympa- 
thise with the democrats of Europe: the abolitionists 
do. I have mixed with them both, and I know what 
Isay. The slaveholders do not sympathise with the 
oppressed peoples of Europe. ‘They would like to be 
their rulers ; but they Wave no desire to see them 
free. They laugh at the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and call it a rhetorical flourish. They lay 
down principles which would justify the enslave- 
ment of whites as well ‘as blacks, They do enslave 
whites. Matiy of their slaves are not only more 
than half white, but quite white. No tinge of Afri- 
can blood can be detected in them. And they would 
as readily enslave the whites of Europe as the whites 
of America, if they could. Mr. Sanders himselr 
lays down principles in justification of American 
slavery, which are just as applicable to the enslave- 
ment of whites as blacks. The American ‘slaves 
“are not a refined and civilised people,” he says, “ but 
a benighted race.” Here the principle is laid down, 
| that any people who are not “refined and civilised” — 
| any people who are “ benighted,” may 
| enslaved. Are the peoples of Hurope 
| civilised? Who are to judge? The slaveholders, of 
course. And we may guess what their judgment 
would be, if they were short of hands. 
says Mr, Sanders, slavery has a good influence,—it 
tends to elevate the benighted races. “The Ameri- 
can slaves are advancing, under the care of their 
American masters, from barbarism toa highly re- 
spectable grade of civilisation and Christianity.” 
Why, then, should not its refining, elevating, civi- 
lising, and sanctifying influences be extended to the 
peasantry of England and Ireland, and to the'serfs 
of Poland and Russia? I repeat, the slaveholders of 
America are the foes of popular rights, of popular 
freedom, the world over. There is a depth of de- 
pravity, an intensity of villany, in the hearts of 
those traders in mén and women, and in the hearts 
of many of their apologists, of which those who ate 
not acquainted with them can form no. just con» 


ception, 

But I must draw toaclose. I wish I could have - 
the privilege of reviewing this letter of G. N. 
at full length. It is one of the most discreditable 
and revolting productions I ever read. The man 
that can read it without disgust and indignation, as 
Kossuth seems to have done, can be fo consistent, 
world-wide republican. If the representatives of 
republicanism in Europe do not spurn the sugges- 
tions or Mr. Sanders with contempt and scorn—if, 
like Mitchell, of Ireland, they throw themselves on 
their faces in the dust, before the most heartless and 
cruel of all tyrants, and pledge themselves never to 
| remonstrate with the persecutors and murderers of 
| some of the best and bravest reformers=that eafth 
| ever saw—if they form an alliance ‘with 
and menhunters—with the framers of Fugitive 
| Laws and Nebraska Bills—in vain will be thee 
fessions of disinterestedness and philanthropy, 
| love of freedom and humanity. 
| elevate and bless mankind will be at an 








ppressed and suffering lose. 
faith in them for ever.—Yours reponse 
’ pe JosEPH ARKER. 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 
not make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.— Edinburgh Review. 














Every autumn, the Times, let loose from its Parliamentary duties, amuses 
its leisure by a raid into the field of literature. It glances into the literary 
arrears of the past six months or so, and fulminates a spare column or two, 
. every third or fourth number during the political recess, at some famous 
book, or some new literary notability. Then authors pray and tremble. 
What the weekly or monthly or quarterly journals of literature have said or 
may say, has its interest for them ; but the chance of a review in the Times / 
To have one’s name blown—it may be, blasted—over the whole area of 
Great Britain, and round a considerable bit of the planet besides! It is in 
vain that people call up the reflection that the Times reviewer, could he be 
| seen bodily in his own person, is probably a mere man, like the rest of us, 
with thoughts of a strictly appreciable value, and often, perhaps, at a loss 
how to finish his sentences. It is not the mouth, it is the tremendous 
trumpet ; and the worst of it is you can’t blow back through the broad end 
of the trumpet—i. e. you can’t redargue. THackeray had some success, 
indeed, in the attempt to do so, when the Times attacked his Kickleburys 
on the Rhine.” Even he, however, was successful only in metropolitan 
1 circles. A Txnnyson, on the other hand, must possess his soul in silence, 
suffer the blast to die away, and trust to that great soul of the world which 
is just. 

On Thursday the Times had an article on Poetry, in the shape of a review 
of Batzzy, the author of Festus; Mr. Brapsury, whose “ name of war” is 
Quallon ; and Geratp Masszry. ‘To all the Thunderer was unusually kind. 
From certain passages in the article, however, we infer that the Times, like 
the author of Firmilian, has taken up the cause of what may be called the 
: literary reaction—reaction, at all events, against the tendencies of such re- 
cent poets as Barrer, ALexanper Situ, and Sypngy Yenpys. Speaking 
of the tendency of this school of poets to excessive richness of imagery, and 
to indirect and occult expression of their thoughts, the Reviewer says :— 


** What is the hopefullest remedy for this prevailing, this epidemical disease of our modern 
verses? We answer confidently, the diligent, the loving study of the masters of poetical 
expression, such as Dryden, Pope, and Gray. While these authors are being read, Shelley 
and Keats must be put aside, Even Spenser may be left on the shelf for a season. The 
constitution of our younger poets wants bracing; and during a course of ‘ Pope’ or 
* Dryden’ the diet of the mind should be strictly regulated. These poetical springs contain 
iron, and are to be drunk alone. Twelve months of such medicine and exercise may work 
wonders.” 

This is likely to do good; it amounts, however, to a direct denial of the 
doctrine which, since Coteringe’s time, has been in the ascendant, that the 
interval between Mizron and Worpsworru was to be regarded as a kind 
of interregnum in English literature, during which there was no poetry—or 
little poetry, properly so called, but only, by way of substitute for it, a great 
deal of very excellent intellection (wit, sarcasm, criticism, declamation, and 
such like) in verse. Does the Times wish to refer back our young writers 
to this period as the age whose spirit they ought to breathe? Probably not. 
The reviewer seems only to recommend a course of “* Drypen” and “ Pore’ 
by way of a corrective against present influences, and, above all, as a train- 
ing to manly directness and concision of style. The figure of the “iron” is 
a good one; our young poets do want a little “iron.” But why, while re- 
ferring back to Drypen and Pops, not point also to Tennyson, a true poet 
of the present day, in whom poetical genius of the purest order is found, in 
conjunction with the most exquisite taste for correct and beautiful form. 








It seems as if we were on the point of a reaction against the Free-trade | 
doctrine, which for so many years has been our British gospel. Here we | 
have been interfering with one of our great privileges as Britons—the | 
liberty of getting drunk ; and now an insinuating Cardinal proposes an | 
infringement of our other great liberty—that of reading trash. ‘Trash! ay, | 
there is the rub; who is to say what is trash? ‘Chemistry, and history, 
and agriculture,” are all very well; but are our ballads, and our other items 
of old chapman literature, to be accounted trash? Heaven forbid! The 
liberty of trash involves the liberty of much more ; for, if there be any truth 
in universal experience, the very best as well as the very worst things going 
in a community are precisely those that Government would not stamp. 
And if there is to be a censorship, why not apply it in high places also ? 
Why not compel Messrs. Murray and Loneman to have their books 
certified as wholesome? Why not submit our fashionable novels io 
the stamp? Nay, and if what is intellectual poison is to be determined 
by keen and searching tests, would Cardinal Wiseman’s own lucu- 
brations be more worthy of being let abroad into the public veins 
than other more vulgar productions? No, no! Let us have the inquiry, 
by all means, for its results would be rich and beneficial ; but none of your 
Government censorship by way of cure! Teach every child to read and 
write, and as much else as you can; let Government do as much, positively, 










RE nn te 


as a purveyor of educational implements as it likes ; but, above 
remove the Taxes on Knowledge, and let Messrs. Campers, Mr allt 
Kwicur, and others, labour and compete without let and hindneas a 
don’t want a Government definition of trash. Let Government We 
if it likes, the existing laws against all publications that are iter 
noxious to the police-laws, as worse than trashy; but mere ob. 


sacred—partly because nobody can say what is mere trash, aaa 
because, as a writer in Chambers’s Journal ingeniously argued da a 


day, trash is a step upwards, a kind of preparatory region whence whol, 
some literature obtains recruits. 

The Atheneum enumerates the following works as announced 
leading publishers in this dull season. From Mr. Murray's press wan 
have Historical Memorials of Canterbury: the Black Prince, by the Rey, 4 
P. Sranrer ; Inventions of James Watt, by Mr. Murrueap; and A Thy. 
sand Leagues among the Snowy Andes, by Mr. Luoyp. From the press of 
Messrs. Loxaman are forthcoming The Baltic: its Gates, Shores, and Ci, 
by the Rev. T. Miner; Gleanings from Piccadilly to Pera, by Commande 
Oxpmixon ; the British Commonwealth, by Mr. H. Cox ; Lord Caruasuz’s 
in Turkish and Greek Waters ; and Mr. Dexxistoun’s Memoirs of Sip Rober, 
Strange. Mr. Constante of Edinburgh is to publish a Philosophy of thy 
Infinite, by Mr. Catperwoop; Mr. Bentxey is preparing the Letter 
Queen Henrietta Maria; and Messrs. Buackwoop a new volume of Mig 
Sraicxiann’s Life of Mary Stuart ; and Messrs. Cuarmay and Hatt hay 
in the press a new serial by Mr. Lever, to be called Martin of Cro-Maria, 
The Life and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe, late Governor-General of 
India, Governor of Jamaica, and Governor-General of Canada, announces 
by Mr. Bentiey, from the pen of Mr. Kare, already well known for his 
works on India, is likely to attract immediate attention ; while, in ley 
severe circles, the story of North and South, by the authoress of 
Barton, which is to succeed Hard Times in Household Words, will be very 
welcome. 





We said lately that there were symptoms in a neighbouring country of s 
severer tone of thought, and even of a religious spirit, reviving, as if tp 
make amends for the total prostration of public spirit and patriotic impale, 
and for that materializing and corrupting tendency of all despotisms to en- 
courage social licence and levity, to treat austerity as treason, and thought. 
fulness as the garb of discontent. Among these better signs may be named 
the success of such works as Le Devoir, by Jutes Simon; Profession de 
Foi du XIXme Siecle, by Evaene Perretan; and Le Droit, by Euus pe 
Grirarpi ; all of which have rapidly reached second and third editions. 





Madame Gzorce Sanv’s Story of my Life is at length announced for pub- 
lication in the feuilleton of La Presse, to be commenced on the 4th of Oc 
tober. These Memoirs are already completely written ; and, in their col- 
lected form, will make five large octavo volumes. They were purchased by 
the Presse so long ago as ’46, but “ circumstances” have prevented their 
seeing the light until now. If, as we doubt not, these Memoirs are leaves 
torn from the heart of the writer, and not merely “ paper pellets of the 
brain,” their appearance will indeed be an event. 





The fourth volume of Doctor VéRon’s Memoirs, just published, contaias 
some curious correspondence on the ill-omened Spanish marriages between 
Lovis Pauirre and his dme damnée, M. Guizor. The letters of the 
Minister remind us of the mot current in the salons of Paris in 1847. M 
Guizor charged M. pe Rémusar with having called him an austere 
triguer. “ Intriguant, oui; replied M. pe Rémusat; aust2re, non pas!” 

Doctor Vion has some pungent and characteristic anecdotes of Madde 
Racuet. Among others, take the following :— 


“M. le Comte Molé, meeting Mademoiselle Rachel at my house, said to her, with all that 
refined, aristocratic grace for which he is distinguished, ‘ Madam, you have saved the 
French language! Mademoiselle Rachel replied by a most respectful curtsey, and turning 
to me, added, ‘ This is, indeed, lucky, as I never learnt it!’ It was thus she 
rejected a compliment, a little exaggerated, perhaps, by a somewhat fanciful ext- 
fession.” 

“ Serious people will I dare say be astonished at a comparison to which my reminisoene® 
lead me. I found in Mademoiselle Rachel more than one of those qualities of s peat 
trating and practical intelligence which had captivated me in M. Thiers. There is the ssa 
clearness of views, the same ardour in pursuit of a purpose, the same ingenious ruse, 
same winning wiles, the same fertility of expedients, the same philosophical tales 
tion to which vindictiveness and hatred are equally foreign, which is content to ht 
with enmities, to appease grudges, and to gain over every influence, every ile a 
can be useful. I consider that, allowing perhaps for a certain elevation of mind, aad om 
advantages of education, Mademoiselle Rachel displays in familiar conversation as mach wl 
judgment, and good sense, and perceptions as original and acute as the great orator ra 
statesman of the monarchy of July. The oratorical art (I do not mean eloquence) wi 
dramatic art demand almost the same study and the same tricks—except the pa 
When she is out of humour, or in a fit of vexation, Mademoiselle Rachel is sometimes i 
intemperate in her language as M. Thiers. One day she had a quarrel with me. 1 ve 
firm: I heard her mutter the word canaille! We made it up, however. * This is al 
well,’ I said to her, * but you have insulted me in a way I never before experienced, . 
called me canaille!” ‘I pity you,’ she answered, with a laugh, ‘you may 
yourself one of the family now,’ ” 
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BATCH OF BOOKS.* 


A 

ine in the publishing world is to continue, we shall soon 
Ie the present fare of the Iliad or the Pentateuch. There is nothing 
be to be said about the war, and all other literature seems to have dis- 
MoO ed, save the tual flux of those novels which young ladies pay 
appes! po’ the public does not pay to read, and which are wont. to 
to pr incial admiration without appealing to the jaded appetite of 
Pean critics. Our present list contains a collection of serials and 
metrop with two or three original essays. Scarcely one of the list can be 
ro iemand an extended notice, while of some the bare announcement 
: sant—or too much. We shall proceed to dispose of this miscellaneous 
Se oat any very rigorous attempt at classification of contents. For 
ro ‘sake of clearness, however, we exercise some sort of discrimination and 
jection in oUF comments, resolving the series as much as possible into its 

sai We erin eres the Rev. Robert } (Ad 
ient an ‘odern, by the Rev. Robert Fraser am and 
Charles Isak), i aseasonable and useful pendant to the History of Russia 
recently published by Mr. Bohn. From a hint in the preface it appears to 
be a hasty, but not careless condensation of materials which the author had 
-.d himself for years past in collecting towards a more extended 

7 of the Ottoman empire. We do not recognise, however, the “ pre- 
pore. want of accurate information on the subject,” in obedience 
to whieh, the author tells us, he committed his manuscript to the press. The 
want of accessible information on Russian history was undoubtedly felt, but 
in bestowing his — 7 - ser annals note mv — a of 

present compact and readabie history cannot be said to have broken new 
be Mr. Drier + ut a materials together with considerable intel- 
and at the risk of sacrificing his dignity of historian has consulted 
latest sources of information for the exploits of Omar Pasha’s 
army. The history is brought down to the raising of the siege of Silistria, 
and the occupation of Greece. The value of the work to more impatient 
readers is — by - being as -_ peo with a st index, for 
purposes of re erence. In an appendix the author has given the text of the 
principal treaties in which ‘Turkey has been a partaker (and a victim) since 
1774. 
The monthly volume of Mr. — Antiquarian Library takes us out 
the world of actualities into what are facetiously called the ‘good old 
sie, A translation of old Matthew Paris’s English History om the 
Year 1235 to 1278, by the Rev. Dr. Giles, in which the quaint and homely 
favour of the original Latin is preserved with singular fidelity, is com- 
this month ; and we recommend this reproduction ef the racy old 
Flr more especially to students of early Church history. There ‘om 
scandals h in those days to employ the energies of the contemporary 
Whistons and Holloways, and Papal aggression in the shape of “ Romans” 
foisted on English benefices was even then a national ccalphalas: A com- 
plete index is always a commendable feature in Mr. Bohn’s publications. 

History for the young should be inviting as well as instructive; not a dr 
collection of dates and facts, but a lively and interesting narrative. This 

irement is in some degree attempted by Jnce’s Outlines of English History, 
which has the merit of combining with the usual record of political and mili- 
tary events, brief notices of the domestic life and progress of the nation. 
- were lY, & approve the “ characters” bestowed on some of the 
ings ; IV., for instance, is thus described: “ manly and graceful in 
his youth, epen and noble in his countenance ; the proportion of his limbs 
was exquisite; but towards the close of his reign he became corpulent and 
unwieldy. His manners were elegant and his conversation agreeable; he 
was of a frank and open temper, but far too fond of pleasure and splendour.” 
Poor William IV. is called in capital letters Farmer or mis Country, 
which is a title we were not aware that harmless. and good-tempered 
monarch ever deserved. ‘The author of these Outlines would have done 
well to omit this fulsome and foolish nonsense. Such a treatment of con- 
temporary history is a sorry guarantee for the accuracy of the earlier 
portion, and is positively objectionable in a manual specially designed for 
bias 3 English children deserve healthier doctrine. 

Mr. Julian Allen’s Autocracy in Poland and Russia (Triibner and Co.) is 
the work of a young Pole, who was implicated in a conspiracy of students 
at the Government College of Grodna, in Poland, and who contrived to 
escape to the United States, where he is now a naturalised citizen. His 
own experience of Russian tyranny in Poland constitutes the chief interest 
of his book. A chapter on the Russian recruiting system, one on the con- 
dition of the Russian army, and one on the Polish nobility, will be found to 
contain some original facts and illustrative anecdotes. The historical 

wand _ vag Swany the general reader is not familiar. The 

d edition of the British poets, edited by the Rev. George Gilfillan, 

gives us this month the works of Samuel Butler, conaebahen of course, 

with Hudibras. The poem is preceded by a notice on Zhe Life and Works 

of Butler, by Mr. Gilfillan. Among the reprints of the month, Mr. Rout- 

tp continues his cheap Railway Series of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s Works 

laborious historical fiction, The Last of the Barons. Hochelaga ; 

, England in the New World (Routledge and Co.), as a lively picture of 
oo eee os 





Ancient and Modern. By Robert W. Fraser. A. and C. Black, Edinburgh.— 


pe rd #’s Chronicle. Vol. iii.’ Bohn.—ZJnce's Outlines of English History. Gilbert. 
Works of tn Poland and Russia. By Julian Allen. Triibner and Co.—The Poetical 
uel Butler, with Life, Critical Dissertation, and Explanatory Notes. By the 

ane Gilfillan. Vol. i. James Nichol, Edinburgh.—The Last of the Barons. 
B. Lytton, Bart., M.P. (Railway Library.) Routledge and Co.—Hochelaga. 


tiny Eliot Warburton. Routledge and Co.—The Great Highway. By S. W. Fullom. 
Freeh of Boi Routledge and Co.—Man and Money; or, the Two Rivals. From the 
tm and mae Sonvestre. E. Howell, Liverpool.—Gold: a Story for the Times. Cha 
Shaw. ull.— The Perils and Adventures of Priscilla Eaton. An Historical Tale. 
ai les and Farinacea the Proper Food of Man. By John Smith. With Notes 
tions on the U by R. T. Trail, M.D. Fowler and Wells, New York.—Practical Observa- 
se and Abuse of Tobacco. By John Lizars. S. Highley, jun—A Biogra- 
| Sketch of the Swedish Poet and Gymnasiarch, Peter Henry Ling. By —- 
. S. 


te.—Orr's Household Handbook. No. viii—Domestic Cookery. 
Ore and rox Books - the Country: Angling, and Where to Go. By Robert Blakey. 
by W Co.— ledge’s American Handbook and Tourist's Guide.—Busxton Guide. 


ond an Robertson, M.D. Bradbury and Evans.—Chambers's Repository of Instruction 


Gnasing Tracts.—My Haunts. By Edmund H. Yates. David Bogue. 





Canadian life, by a brother of the lamented Eliot Warburton, is a pleasant 
contribution to our cheap and rapid literature. We cannot, however, pro- 
fess much consideration for the more ambitious and serious portions of this 
gossipping and gallopping writer's journal. His hasty generalisations of 
American life and institutions are perhaps more amusing than accurate. 
A third edition of Mr. S. W. Fullom’s story, The Great Highoag (Routledge 
and Co.), needs no recommendation, as we are informed by the author that 
the favour with which it was received at the high price of a guinea and a 
half induces him “ to sanction its publication in another form, which will 
render it accessible to a much wider circle of readers.” Two little stories, 
The Perils and Adventures of Priscilla Eaton (Shaw), and Gold, a Story for 
the Times (Chapman and Hall), deserve a word of notice. The former is 
rather ambitiously called “an historical tale,” and in the we are 
told that, “‘ though a vein of imagination pervades it, it is only like a silken 
thread on which are strung golden ,beads of truth.” We are unable, in 
spite of this flowery definition, to say in what sense The Adventures of Miss 
Priscilla Eaton can be pronounced “ historical.” The period of the story is 
that of the flight of the early Puritans from religious persecution; the 
incidents are thrown together with some neatness, and ‘ composed’ with as 
much local colour as a few snatches of stern Puritan theology, and a remi- 
niscence or two of Fenimore Cooper, can be said to represent. 

Gold is a very slight affair of four scenes: a path in a wood, a country 
bank, a vestry, and a “ gentleman’s seat.” The moral of this pretty tale is 
—what do you think, reader? /ocal self-government. The duty incumbent 
upon every Englishman of attending to parochial business. Think of 
Marylebone sublimated into an idyl! 

Man and Money (Howell, Liverpool,) is a translation from Emile Sou- 
vestre, whose death we lately mentioned. Readers who are alarmed at 
the bare mention of French novels (of which they only read the worst) may 
be glad to know that this story, which we suppose was selected by the 
translator for its morality rather than for its interest, is (like all Souvestre’s) 
sufficiently harmless, although including an ‘ admirer’ and a femme incom- 
prise. The version is tolerably satisfactory, but we may caution the translator 
against supposing that a lady’s salon is a saloon. 

The Mental Exercises of a Working Man (Newby and Co.), dedicated to 
Charles Dickens by Mr. David M‘Burnie, of Bradford, are a surprising 
— of self-culture, and may well encourage the efforts of educationists 
who do not apprehend danger to the State from a spread of knowledge 
among the masses of the people. ‘These fourteen essays deal with pro- 
found and even abstruse subjects of thought : such as the “ Origin of Evil,” 
“The Law of Conscience,” *‘ Bacon’s Philosophy,” the “ Theory of Human 
Perfectibility.” ‘‘1f it should be said that the author should have con- 
fined himself to subjects more within the scope of his ix, he has only 
to answer that every mind possesses some distinct tendency or bent, and 
that in attempting to discuss such questions he followed his own inclina- 
tions, and for his own pleasure.” For our own part we would not desire a 
manlier vindication of the liberty of the thinker. And Mr. M‘Burnie has 
vindicated that liberty even more nobly by the real independence and origi- 
nality of his thought as we trace it through these always superior and often 
masterly essays, some of which bear the mark of youth, but none of youthful 
immaturity. 

The remainder of our batch we may without injustice dismiss in a few 
paragraphs. A very complete and compendious American Handbook and 
Tourists Guide (Routledge and Co.), fulfils a want now that the travelling 
world has used up Europe. The same indefatigable publisher, always in 
season, is bringing out a light and pretty series of Books for the Country 
which almost bring fresh air into your room as you read them. Mr. Robert 
Blakey, a disciple of Isaak Walton, discourses with curious vivacity on Ang- 
ling ; or, how to Angle and where to Go. We are not surprised to find that Mr. 
Blakey has been the author of a History of the Philosophy of Mind, knowin 
as we do how thoughtful a pursuit is angling. We who have an unsatisfi 
passion for the art and an utter ignorance of the rod, cannot certify to the 
correctness of Mr. Blakey’s information and advice ; but we can speak to 
the agreeable nature of his little book. From the Old Testament to Daniel 
Webster Mr. Blakey finds authorities for the fisherman’s art ; we have 
always conceived the charm and the enthusiasm of a pursuit which brings 
you into intimate communion with nature in her loveliest aspects, not to 
mention the coarser attractions of the ‘ sport.’ 

We are loth to speak lightly of the Ly ary of a science “ foundel 
upon conjecture and improved by murder,” but here is a treatise which 
shows the discrepancies and disagreements of the Faculty on a point of 
vital importance in a bewildering variety. It is an attempt, “from history, 
anatomy, physivlogy, and chemistry,” to prove that the —— natural, 
and best diet of man is derived from the vegetable kingdom.” Anda very im- 
posing weight of evidence we find in favour of ruining the butchers. A season 
of cholera may seem most improper for the advocacy of a purely vegetable 
and farinaceous diet ; what is called a ‘“ generous diet” is especially recom- 
mended at such a season; even paupers are told to eat beefsteaks and to 
drink port wine. But our farinaceous friend brings a mass of witnesses in 
favour of ‘milk and honey’ as a protective against epidemics. For cur 
own part, we confess to Pythagorean inclinations, regarding, as we do, 
English ‘joints’ as only one remove from cannibalism. Practical Obser- 
vations on the Use and Abuse of Tobacco are an attempt to attribute every 
disease under the sun to—smoking. To the enormous fallacy which he 
shares with the respected teetotallers, of confounding the use of God’s 

ifts with their abuse, Mr. Lizars adds another equally common fal- 
acy, that of confounding effect with coincidence. After giving us the 
highly-coloured evidence of “an intelligent man, aged sixty-five, stout, 
ruddy, early married, temperate, managing a large business,” who began 
smoking at seventeen, and “years after” suffered from a “ gnawing 
capricious appetite,” and other dreadful symptoms, and gave the “vile 
habit” up after thirty-three years, Mr. Lizars goes on to say, “ after such 
well-marked examples of manly firmness no one need pretend to affirm that 
the luxury of smoking, snuffing, plugging, or chewing, or quidding cannot be 
given up.” We should think not! Every disease is to be cured, it seems, 
by throwing away tobacco for ever; but how are those who have never | 
‘smoked, snuffed, plugged, or quidded” to be made whole? Mr. Lizars 
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i im mind and: andievew distinguished for those very 
qualities: whieh. he tells us the destroys. 
Av far-taove healthy and sensible method of pr ing health than that: of 


eserving 
Per roma ee eee ever” (though we must not' be understood to | agai 


the weed ) is that systenof’ harmonious ies tanght and 

| aera the: Swedish: poet and Athlete, Peter Henry Ling, whose 

and doctrine: his: friend and follower; Augustus Georgie, lovingly com- 
memorates. 

Domestie Cookery is one-of the: most’ weful of Messrs. Orr's Household 
Handbooks. There is: a. ‘on sauces: which we recommend to the 
attention of the Bvitish housewife. Voltaire used to say, ‘‘ The English 
have a thousand and one religions; and only one sauce—melted butter.” 


We are getting out of that melancholy condition, but we are still some- 
what li to the imputation of knowing only one method of cooking our 
les—hot water. This.Household Handbook is likely to render the 


domestic cookery of the nation mere- and atthe same time more 
economical, Is, it not’ the wifé’s interest to bring’ her husband home to 
dinner? Joints. will not do this when the honeymoon has subsided into 
buteher’s bills. 

Heme-topaiinenseninny new that: the continent has been ‘ done’ for 
so many years: A to: the Peak of ire-and to the Use of the 
Buxton Mineral Waters will Lage ag - to a ane class of ~ee a 
lers im pursuit‘of health and ‘rest, or’ of: the: picturesque, who may is- 
posed to seek thenvin one of the loveliest: provinces of our island. 

Messrs. Chambers’s Repository of Instructive and Amusing Tracts, flourishes 
with wndtagging vigour and variety. ‘The last monthly part contains, @ propos 
of the-war, » Memoir of Suvorof, a:Story.of Wallacmz, and a paper on the 
condition of the Russian peasantry. 

Mr: Bdmend H. Yates: reeounts: im a. smart:and wilfully comic style his 
Haunts, Habits, and Acquaintances: Animal spirits: and good t are 
always ing, but we-are confident Mr. Yates-can do better things than 
a revival which has-all the inevitable weakness of an imitation. 





A RUSSIAN PAMPHLET-* 
I. 
{ The reader will understand that throughout these articlesit is.the “‘ Iuhabitant of Con- 
tinental Europe” who speaks. We do but report. | 
Svon was the Easterm Question in. 1840. From the events of that year at 
Constantinople, in Syria, and in Egypt, dates the progressively invasive 
policy of England: Ih Syria, her traditional protectorate of the Maronite 
Churches, in t her ten years’ sympathy for Mehemet Ali, was aban- 
doned by France.and supplanted by England. At;Constantinople nothing 
was-easier than to revive the fear and hatred of Russia, not .so much as the 
infidel Museovite, the conqueror of the Crimea, as the Power whose cruisers 
arrested | the traffic in human flesh on the Circassian coasts—a traflic which 
is not only of prime necessity to the Turkish aristocracy, but even a vital 
condition of existence to the Ottoman Empire. This is the teterrima 
causa of the war. Now that the Harem cam no longer be furnished with 
contingents from Poland, Hungary, Sicily, Italy, and Greece, his Highness is 
condemned by the fandamental law of his Empive to extinction of his race 
if Russian cruisers and cordons succeed in suppressing the white slave-trade. 
He has but te choose between perpetual celibacy and the pickings of the 
bronzed beauties of Africa. As to the Turkish nation, it may console itself 
for the loss of a luxury im conscious. in ce. The officious diplomacy 
of Pera took oe to convince: the Turks that Russia, in preventing the 
exportation of Circassian and Georgian ‘ ’ was. pursuing the 
extinction of the dynasty of Othman by the simple process of ‘stopping the 
supplies.’” And the offieious diplomacy never: forget to add, the Power that 
sought to dry up the very life-blood of the race and dynasty of Othman 
was itself a seller-of men. ‘The legalised sale of land with the ser/s in Russia 
is the idle pretext for this trumped-up aecusation. Western Europe may 
smile at these» causes and conelusions, but all the diplomatic faubourg of 
Pera will confirm their importance. Without dwelling too particularly on 
the host of critical questions raised at Constantinople between the Porte 
and the Russian Embassy from 1840 to 1853—such as the sullen per- 
secution of the Greek Church—the censorship i d upon the religious 
books of the Selave populations—the base avid ity of the authorities at 
Jerusalem who pocketed the subscriptions.of pious Christians in the North 
for the lighting of the lamps in the Holy chre—the. brigandage on the 
Asian border, and the uncertain: delimitation of that border—the long- 
sta settlement of the Turco-Persan frontier—the intrigues of the Pashas 
in Servia—the quarrels of the Boyars and Hospodars in the Danubian 
Prineipalities—we (the “ Inhabitant of Continental Europe’’) will simply 
note an undeniable fact, the —— hostility of the British Embassy at 
a inople to Russia, and its ceaseless resistance to the diplomatic action 
0 ussia. 

Atevery step this intervention was felt, measured and cautious enough, 
confiding im the moderation of Russia, so long as Turkey was not in a situa- 
tion to heve-recourse to arms. France, in spite of the entente cordiale, was 
not disposed te lend’ her active aid. After the Spanish marriages, that 
unfortunate dream of‘anether epoch so fatal to Louis Philippe, the Eastern 
diplomacy of Bi was, for a while, more tem and conciliatory, 
represented’ by . Lord Stratford Redeliffe’s 
hostility te the Emperor of ia is notorious ; it dates from the refusal 
of the Government at St. P to receive him as ambassador; a 
refusal frankly based om the personal c ter and parliamentary speeches 
of that diplomatist. Lord Stratford has ay himself by laying down the 
principle that Russia must never be omen stand too well, nor too ill, 
with Turkey: this principle, elaborated for ten years, dominates the present 


war. 
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The ‘ Inhabitant” now glances: at the anarchical activity of 


diplomaey in ’47, everywhere busy in lighting the torch of 
that: year it seems a grand continental alliance was on the 


of Europe. The religi 
the Sondesbumi;. and the  eeraiion of Lord. Minto, 
to Austria negotiations for this alliance. But in '48 came the ] 
like a flood sweeping. away thrones and shaking Europe to. its base, 
Old England felt the rebound of the shock this time. She had q 
to make experiments at the expense of others, and was struck herself, 
the tenth.of April the Conservative instinct of the nation saved 2 
Government. at little cost. But the Chartist movement revealed. g 
moral agitation, menacing the future repose of Old. England, Yo “# 
not always set fire to your neighbour’s house without danger. tg 
and the sea that surrounds you is not always wide or deep enough toere 
as ani able rampart to the ideas whose intermittent in i 
whelms from time to time the moral and material prosperity of natig 
Although the English Government, in the first months of *48, moderated 
n Europe, 








its activity against ia.in the East, and against social order 
it, nevertheless, applauded the revolution, in the hope of di 
which would favour its material interests. It fraternised with every Successive 
faction in France, in order to justify to the French nation its . 
and bullying of the dynasty of July. As soon as the Chartist bles 
over, it began intriguing again in Europe and in the East:—in the affai of 
the refugees, it dictated a refusal to the demands of Russia and Ausra; 
defied its cosigners of the treaty of ’41 by sending its fleet into the Dandy. 
nelles, and the cosigners of the treaty of '27 by the Paeifieo outrage, that 
indelible blot in the annals of Great Britain. Tt was them that.Lord Pal. 
merston launched his celebrated Civis Romanus sum in behalf of a Portuguese 
Jew who demanded his little bill, with 800 guns to back the extortion, 
‘** You. insult the Romans,” (apostrophises the “ Inhabitant”) “if 

in their annals the justification of an act rather worthy of Punie fk hee 
had well-nigh conquered the world when she dared to affirm a. pring 
which you affect to pronounce in the face of independent. states. who. 
your intrigues, but assuredly do not fear your arms.” Yet Russia, allthis 
time, insulted at the Pireus and defied in the Dardanelles, held her band, 
wasting her influence, and allowing England systematically to take advan 
tage of her moderation—at a. time, too, when there was no i 
Power at liberty to step between her just anger and the infatuation of 
the Porte. 

The coup d’¢fat of the 2nd of December opened a new era to France, 
After a.series of demoeratie experiments, that country, destined to be the 
theatre of all theories, inaugurated the most complete expression of: 
sonal government the world has ever seen. Dynasties are to 
their traditions, and to the principles which are the essence or the prestige 
of hereditary authority. Representative Governments are but 
emanations, more or oo sincere, of a mass of interests and. instinets 
which absorb the personality of the throne. Men like Napoleon L, 
who. seize despotic power, never can shake off their antecedents, and remain 
always the personification of their epoch. Thus was Napoleon I, from first 
to last, a crowned soldier; Napoleon ILI., whose merits and capacity we (the 
Inhabitant) are very far from disputing, owes his marvellous destiny toan 
historical souvenir and not to his merits or his capacity. Yet he felthi 
so completely master of the situation that he was able to declare the Empi 
to mean , and to ayow in public and in private his sympathies for E 
land. He knew that France, excepting a. few hot-brained Bonapartists, 
desired repose rather than glory. ¥ 

Lord Palmerston was accused of committing an c/ourderie in precipitately 
expressing his satisfaction at the events of December. It was only another 
proof of the extreme perspicacity of that statesman who has all his life deserved 
the honour of being considered the most faithful expression of the contem 
porary tendencies of his country. He has been called a firebrand ;. weshall 
not contest the. justice of the epithet, but we maintain that his. incendiarism 
has always served his country. If his country’s interests are 
those of the continent of Europe, is he to be made personally responsible 
= his fidelity to those interests? Cet homme d'Etat, avant etre howmest 
Anglais. 

The British Government, determined, as usual, to make the most out of 
events in Franee, took advantage of the instinctive national dread ofa Bou 
partist restoration to organise the national defences and increase itsa@rmi: 
ments, The Gevernment had really no apprehensions at all; it knew well 
enough that all Europe would coalesce against any infraction of thede 
i815; still it foresaw the possible eventualities of the hazardous Let 
whieh it was-entering with France, and the immense difference 
susceptibilities.of a. personal and of a parliamentary government; — 
40 amd ’51. It was in the East, on the classic soil of all anomalies 
grand design of England was to be carried out—the alliance with Brant 
against Russa. . 

We have observed England rigorously consistent throughout with the 
policy commanded by her selfish mercantile interests. Consult hee tables 
of imports and exports since '48. Let us examine the state of the- com 
tinent with respect to England and the Eastern question. Louis Pili 
expiated his triumph in 1830, by his isolation among the European threat 
he expiated his docility to England by the catastrophe of "48. — 

In Louis Napoleon the European sovereigns saw rather an instrument of 
Providence than a fortunate adventurer. If their attitude towards him was 
at first reserved, it was never unfriendly, not even mistrustful. 

France might have taken her place in the European coneert, concnsel 
her natural alliances, and remained faithfal to her pacific a 
had but to follow the Napoleonic traditions, by which we are far — he 
ing the traditions of war and conquest 7 Seams te mene 
grand tradition of the Empire to which we cow ve wished ‘ 
of that empire — himoelf is a judicious system of continental a 
the pur, of preserving Europe from the aggrandising in 
Britain. The whole cain of fingland since 1815 shown the i 
reaching sagacity of the first Emperor in that direction. His successor. 
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sence of France during eighteen years, and the traditions 
for the most superficial political observer to foresee that 
sas all Sa an active and zealous ally in England against Russia, 


of the Horry Ptaces furnished the occasion. In al¥ the 


Te Si of recriminations on this question between France and’ Russia, 
one plinse-of the om vicissitudes of the East has been completely lost 
; England always affected an incredulous sneer at: the: faith 
in and the-Greek-Church, treating both as Pagan.superstitions, 

out.of both impartially. She had studied the 


of heresy, of religious conquest, of persecution, the 
. Ble of the populations is saturated with ye Hence, 
a centre of Protestant influence in the East: the 


tog establish 
en ae zeal of the Bible Societies (even of those of ‘the United 


aes ee to. know that in the East, the classic soil of faith, of re- pr 
velation, 


of jea) supplied a ready foeus of political operations. For 
ears tlie Protestant element had been seeking to undermine the 
ow i Tiseeniam and Latin Churches in Asia Minor and:in Syria b 


Jools and missionaries. In 1840 an Anglican bishopric was established a 
where there was not a. single Protestant inhabitant to be found. 

"Tie Jéws:were to be converted on the very spot where Jews meet to weep over 
ie destruction of the Temple, and to attest the fulfilment of the Prophecies. The 
og of Prussia contributed to this holy zeal: and the first Anglican bishop 
Tgraelite. ‘“* Pagans” were mentioned in the programme of 

the bishop Christians were not talked of. But he was recommended to be 
on. terms cal fraternity with the pastors of the Greek Church. 
Bat the Greek Church stood aloof from the Protestant bishop. In 1843 the 
religous meetings in London talked of the necessity of Christianising the 
Fistern Christians, as if they were absolute “ pagans.” The successor to 
Tishop Alexander, Bishop Gobat, contracted express engagements to that 
ae nothing more than a consecration of the intrigues of many 
years ip Asia Minor, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine, where 
every church had been attacked in turn with bribes rather than with doctrines, 
wediscord: im the communes and in families, among primitive popula- 

s to new dogmas. One result, however, of all this religious 
activity of England subsists in the creation of a Protestant Patriarchate at 
Constantinople, invested by the Porte with the same prerogatives as the 
Greek and Armenian Patriarchs, for the evident purpose of discrediting 
those of the national churches. This patriarchate has served 
Togidl an a pretext for continual interference in the internal adminis- 
tration of Turkey. After fourteen years apostolical labour and the absorp- 
tion. of some 40,000/. sterling, the Jews converted to Christianity and sup- 
ported by the Mission at Jerusalem, number thirty-two individuals. In Egypt, 
where the work of conversion had to encounter the dogmatic obstinacy of 
the the Yankee Missionaries, with the commercial sagacity of their 
race, bi at the bazaar a few little Abyssinian or negro en Moussa, 
Abdalla, jjau, baptised them, and sprinkled them with Christian names, 
to {n their reports to the ‘‘ Society” at home that furnishes the funds. 
ut the Ottoman Empire this propagande was armed with the 
gsiped an inviolability, while the Raia was denied all rights, and the 
urches under persecutions. As forthe Mussulmans, we defy the 
while legion of Missionaries to cite one conversion among the disciples of 
Mabomet, who have only learned to despise the religion in whose namesuch 


oe Speman 
‘was at the expense of the Eastern churches that the war between the 
Protestant sects.and the Roman missions was waged. The Roman Church 
began by defending herself against the Protestant assailants, and then, warm | 
i ing, turned her blows against her ancient rival, sharpened by trials 
med by persecutions. It is to the Protestant intrigues that | 
of the Catholic propaganda since 1840 is to be attributed. 
The creation of the new Latin Patriarchate at Jerusalem, in ’47°(the year 
@f illusions at Rome), was a distinct avowal before Europe of the Papal 
to realise the ambitious dream of the Council of canes: and to 
the submission of the national and independent Greek Church to the 
Char of St. Peter. Contrary to the ancient Catholic dogma, which recog- 
used the hierarchy of the orthodox Greek Church, Pius [X. made no allu- 
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sion to. the Gree clergy in his address to the populations of the East. 
exasperation of the traditional rivalry of the Greek and Latin 

Churches ; and hence the question of the Hoxy Paces which has-served ‘as 

the of England’s policy between France and Russia, although to her 

the ES are a sneer. 

._ And yet it is in the East that the necessity of restraining the systematic 

uvasions of England, the identity of political interests, and even the emula- 


tion of religious feelings superior to the quarrels of a few monks, should have | 


mented more closely the alliance of France witn Russta. 

We believe in that alliance ; soon or late the policy of expediency always 
wakes way for the policy of the permanent interests of states and the tradi- 
tions and feelings of nations. It is universally confessed in France that the 

campaign of 1812 was a mistake, expiated by terrible calamities. 

ius we find Russia, still bleeding frem the war, after the burning of 

lier citiesand the profanation of her sanctuaries, become, in 1814 and in 

W8l5,even at the risk of offending her allies, (especially her ally of the 

moment [son allige de circonstance alors] who is her perpetual rival) the most 
ion of the interests of France. 


(To-be-continued in our next, and concluded in four articles.) 
(We-shall in due-course brief! y resume and comment upon the leading 


Positions of thits let. Meantime the reader will be at no loss to ap- 
Preeitte its significance as a guide to Russian poliey and as a a of 
with the:lueubrations of certain publicists at home. Whether 


f 


‘ tant of Continental: Europe” be a Russian, or merely a Philo- 
: ized Doctrinaire, writing under the inspirations of the Rus- 
Bgeria, the Prinecss L—n, his words are worth making note of.] 


ce 
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famous the first article, page 787, Ist calanats 17th line from the top, for “ after 
uly 27 note in six lines, of July 27, 1840,” read “ after the famous note in six lines, of 
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ROYAL HOTEL GUIDE AND ADVERTISING HAND-BOOK.* 
Is the Reeess the Hotel Question is a question of the day: and here itis 
answered. In.this(the second) edition there is: development of: 


the original plan: a.list of foreign hotels, with their tariffs, is given ; and, 
throughout, there is. a greater fullness of statistics and wr ot. 
specification. The book should be an item in the contents of everyone’s 


carpet-bag. There-are, however, reasons beyond those of immediate useful- 
ness for which we would desire to encourage this ingeni ion. Tt 
will contribute greatly in supplying data to that Hotel which is as 
inuch a social necessity as any one of the agli of Reforms in the Liberal 
0 % ness is only one point in the public's. demands.im relation 
to Hotels : vas other wants are have been stated admirably by a con- 
temporary, whom, in regard to this matter, we most respectfull to 
follow and quote :-— ’ +e 

‘* Now that railway traffic has become so common and so extensive—now thatthe inter- 
course between different towns is as free as it used to-be between different parts of ‘the-same- 
district—now that there are daily communications on all subjects of-business.between: all 
parts of the united kingdom, a_macbinery is wanted which will enable travellers to move 
about, knowing beforehand the fiite of themselves, their stomach, and-their-luggage, with- 
out wasting a thought ing those subordinate but essential claimants. The deawmideal 
of a.reformed hotel system be—not cheapness, let us that that is not the maia 
object—but such a system of working together as would the traveller, whether he 
happeaed to be in Loudon, Edinburgh, Dublin, Manchester, Bristol, or Cork; able to deal 
with the inn accommodation of all those places. as one; knowing beforehand that he could 
find 2 bed or a dinner, deposit a message, secure perhaps the transmission of } or 
parcel te meet him ora. companion at some distant town—and that he all 
these, and some-other kinds of accommodation, in any one building of the whole-system 
of towns. A railway exemplifies.what we mean, since at every station of the line the 
traveller cam command all that the line cam furnish; and in-many cases, where lines are 
=a he can dispose of himself, his luggage, and ail that-hecrequires-furcrail- 
e 


way travelling, by one transaction. 

“* The fear that makes innkeepers withhold their materials is quite intelligible; they are 
a down: It may + so, but not to the degree which 
innkeepers fear; and there. will be compensation. jjusting, as Mr. Disraeli. mi 


say, our inn system to our railway system, an amount of demand for hotel accommodation 
would be created which would far more than repay the speculator. The hotel system will 
be perfect when no traveller will be found eatin dwi in a railway carriage, to avoid 
Oe uncertainty, the delay, and discomfort of inn treatment, far more than any excess of 
charge.” 











SOUND AND ITS PHENOMENA. 

Sdund and its Phenomena, By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 

Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Turs thick little volume belongs to the class of books rendered ‘popular by 
Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. It is an exceedingly plain monograph on 
the subject of acoustics, with. an account of sound, its causes, media, and 
varieties, and.of the human ear. It contains, of course, many interesti 
illustrations in the way of special instances, with anecdotes interspersed. 
large portion relates to musical sounds and musical instruments, including 
the human voice. There is nothing which carries this part’ of the science 
beyond the standard inquiries into the very obscure subject of vocalisation, 
and the structure of the human o » B Professor Willis's 
‘“‘On the Larynx,” still marks the most adv; post to which inqui ay we 
advanced. But while Dr. Brewer's book will be amusing and instruetive to 
many young persons, there is no doubt but that most musicians, professional 
or amateur, would derive considerable advantage from perusing the volume. 
It would expedite the studies of some, and might possibly clear away much 
rubbish from the tuition of others. 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 
Sybil Lennard. By Mrs. Greg. (Parlour Library.) 
The Diverting, Pathetic, and Humorous Adventures of Mr. 


Thomas Hodgson, 
Sydenham Greenfineh, Gentle- 


man, and of his Friends in London. Compiled from the MS. at present im the 
session of Tom Hawkins, Esq. George Routledge and Co. 
Fashion and Famine. By Mrs. Ann Stephens. R. Bentley. 


The New Existence of Man upon the Earth. Parts 1.1L, and IL By Robert-Owen. 

Holyoake. and Co. 
Robert Owen's Address.to the Human Race. Holyoake and Co. 
Phrenology, Psychology, and Pneumatology. By Introviser. J. Chapman. 
Putnam's Monthly: a Magazine of Literature, Science, and Art. No. 20. 


Lowe, Son, and Co. 
Tales and Lays for Sunshine and Shade. By John Al&ed Langford. 


John Hughes. 
Partfolin. 


We shoula do our utmost to ansoaneg? the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages 
iteel’.—GoETHE. 











SYDENHAM PAPERS. 
No. IL 
A comparative view of the Old Exhibition, with its offspring at Sydenham, 
suggests some obvious differences. 

The Hyde Park Exhibition had its antecedents, which should not’ be 
totally eclipsed’ by its own brilliant success. ‘The very first thing of the kind 
was done a century before by the London Society of Arts, and similar-col- 
lections were from time to time shown on a small scale in some of ‘our great 
manufacturing towns, at Birmingham especially; when the British Atssocia- 
tion met there in 1839, the application of machinery and chemical science 
to the making of useful articles of trade was made a very interesting feature, 
by the exhibition of a vast number of machines and ses im actual 
operation. Again, too, in 1849, the same intention was: carried outome 
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far more extended plan, and though it involved a somewhat hazardous 
outlay, the result was successful commercially; but more than that, it 
drew attention to the importance and utility of such exhibitions. It was in 
France, however, that the idea of these industrial exhibitions was seized with 
most vigour and comprehensiveness. The bazaar of elegant and costly 
articles of vertu, shown under the duspices of the Marquis d’Aveze, at the 
Maison D’Orsay, at Paris, was such a success that the Government esta- 
blished at once an exposition of national works of art and manufactures. 
Napoleon too showed the power of his grasp by following up the military 
fétes in the Champ de Mars, amidst the spoils of Italy, with a Temple of 
Industry, where all kinds of manufactured goods and works of art were 
exhibited, and prizes awarded by juries of persons distinguished for their 
knowledge of the various subjects. With some interruptions, these expo- 
sitions have been kept up at intervals of four or five years since 1819, and 
with increased numbers of exhibitors; the last, in 1849, was favourably 
reported by Mr. M. D. Wyatt, and the Society of Arts, with Prince Albert 
at their head, were encouraged in their endeavours to obtain the sanction of 
Government to a Royal Commission ; and the Exhibition of 1851 was the 
result. ‘The object was to give a grand view of all the achievements of art 
and joint triumphs of science and labour in the world, without thinking of 
the cost or returns, so it were well and nobly done. It is true the Govern- 
ment declined to own the popular will till 5000 men of property had 
spoken for it, and though consenting to stand by with its purse, it was not 
till a few “individuals” had put down the trifling guarantee of 230,000/., 
one name alone standing for 50,0001. As everybody knows, however, the 
old Crystal Palace possessed a vitality of its own, it supported itself; it 
actually saved money, and died possessed of a very pretty property, of 
which, by the way, the family will be very glad to hear something from the 
Government administration touching the surplus. 

Now in the origin of the Sydenham speculation the commercial element 
plays a strong part. Notwithstanding all the enthusiasm about the old 
Palace, and the almost angry outery that the unique structure should not 
be dispersed in relics over the land, its future was a gloomy one. Belgravia 
had been disgusted for a long while with the “horrid crowds.” The senti- 
mentalists wished for a permanence in “ idea only”—it would be so pretty 
and poetical!—and the Government magnanimously repudiating such a 
strong and prosperous child of the soil, there was every prospect of the 
place being sold for old iron, had it not entered the head of the active soli- 
citor to the Brighton Railway Company that it would be a capital thing to 
buy the Crystal Palace, and place it somewhere near to town upon their 
line ;—you don’t suppose there was much high art in this? Of course, 
directors and chairman, all capitalists and ‘‘ thorough men of business,” not 
vague philanthropists or educational dreamers—all approved a scheme so 
conducive to “ the interest of the line,” which indeed to this day the said 
chairman and solicitors have contrived to maintain undivided. On the 
24th of May, 1852, nine English capitalists became the owners of the 
building in Hyde-park, and their pecuniary anxieties were soon relieved by 
a company who asked the public for a million of money to begin with. This 
and twice as much was offered with a generous hand by the public then, 
and since then the other half million estimated to complete, has been ac- 
tually paid and expended, another 300,000/. being at this moment a matter 
of necessity, which, in company with the 80,000/. or so paid at the doors 
and tables, is merely worth alluding to en passant as a reminder that the 
public really have a claim to some more lasting return than the privilege of 
dining amongst exotics and unlimited jets d’eau. 

The old Exhibition did not pretend to be a fine art exhibition ; it had an 
eminently practical and useful tendency. It showed in the most intelligible 
way the illimitable application of knowledge to the wants of mankind, 
whether for the small necessities of life, or for those tremendous demands of 

enterprise which swell the conquests of capital, and minister to the pursuits of 
the new aristocracy. In it Art, strictly speaking, played a very secondary 
part; and it may be questioned if the statues, beautiful as so many of them 
were, are now the best remembered objects, or ever were the sources of 
attraction there; indeed it was remarked at the time that the multitude 
never entered the sculpture court at all. Now the aim of the new Crystal 
Palace is more direct towards high art. The official guide-book, enlarging 
upon the intentions of the scheme, tells us how “ art was to be worthily re- 
presented, and a grand architectural sequence from the earliest dawn of art 
down to the latest times” teach the progress of art. There is certainly an 
extensive collection of statues and bas-reliefs, ancient and modern, which 
afford many perfect examples of art in its various phases, and there are the 
courts built after the different styles of architecture ; but the people look 
upon all the statues as so many “images,” and as to the architectural se- 
quence, they can never tell where it begins or ends, or how one style may be 
connected with another. If the new Crystal Palace takes up art as an 
attraction for the people, it must find some simpler means of teaching them 
how to admire and what to admire than the half-guinea set of handbooks 
upon which the directors seem content to rest their claims to being, as they 
assume, “a national fine art school,” otherwise we shall not be disposed to 
admit the acknowledgment so glibly suggested by them, that “the public is 
indebted for the conception of a grand idea now happily realised.” —_As art 
is the creation of a refined and advanced state, we cannot expect it to enter 





the heads of the million at first sight. In the old Exhibition the a 
spoke for themselves in a great measure. You walked through bere 
aisle full of useful contrivances, with many of which the people wae 

i Per. 
fectly well acquainted, though they had never before perhaps seen how 
were made. You saw heaps of raw material placed side by side whe! 
various conditions the same substance was made to pass through before j 
became useful, and there was generally some intelligent workman prov; 
to explain and answer questions. How instructive it was to see 8 handfl 
of weed beaten and shredded and spun into endless threads, and Woven gf 
last into a web strong enough to resist the storm, all at the beck and 
ling of a child. So again it had a wonderful interest for most to 
how easily a drop of water could be made to raise the ponderous tubule 
bridge high above the masts of a ship. But although the contents of 
old Crystal Palace did not require that high comprehension of art, and 
did not possess those historical relations which are concerned in the ney 
Exhibition, yet there were provided not only efficient persons to explain 
but guides and lecturers ; among the latter some of the ablest men in ther 
departments. 

As matters exist now at the Crystal Palace, it is infinitely behind Magy, 
borough House and the Academy, although possessing the materiel of a fy 
superior capability. This was what the French commissioners must hay 
meant when they told Mr. Laing at the opening, “ that we had now a schoo) 
of artistic education such as the world never saw;” they spoke from theip 
expectations, and according to their notions of what should be done with 
such a place. But here we are about to spend 100,000/. more upon water. 
works—not the most instructive department of hydraulics. 

The old Exhibition, although it did not embrace in its scheme sculpture 
and painting in the most complete and comprehensive manner, contained 
an inexhaustible fund of instruction in its collection of all that was great 
and powerful in applied art and science and manipulative dexterity, 
new Exhibition has promised “ to quicken and purify the taste of the 
people by the habit of recognising the beautiful, and to attach them to the 
study of the natural sciences by showing the elevating treasures of art and 
the instructive marvels of science ;” but there is a terrible falling off here ; 
scarce an object of applied science is to be seen, neither is there any 
ance that a system of instruction of the kind will be adopted, unless the 
100,000/. “ for contingencies” has anything to do with it. 

As to the popularising of natural science by systematic and oa 
arrangements of geological and zoological objects, there is the same awk- 
ward deficiency. We know that some 17,000/. has been spent, and all the 
best men of the day employed for a year and a half to form what is so dash- 
ingly described by the official pen as “ a material basis upon which the in- 
tellectual service was to be grounded ;” but when we come to study this 
‘* basis,” we find it extremely slender—three or four groups of natives in 
costumes, a few quadrupeds nameless, an elephant and a camel in very con- 
fined quarters, all inhabiting garden-borders neatly arranged after the usual 
cockney style, and surroun ed with a variety of unpretending shrubs in the 
most palpable flower-pots. Now all this is not exactly es to 
programme, which describes these departments rather in the “ walk up, 
walk up” style as ‘ trees, plants, and flowers of all countries and of all 
climates ;” objects, “ whether of science, art, or nature, arranged in pictu- 
resque groupings, and harmony reigning throughout.” The “ intellectual 
service” referred to is exhausted in hand-bills, which tell the quarter of the 
globe where the natives are found, but neither their name nor their race— 
so the people are to learn their ethnology! and as to their natural history, 
why they learnt it all, and much more, long ago, from the intelligent keeper 
at Wombwell’s. ~ 

It will be a most unworthy thing if, after a million and a half, or there- 
abouts, so generously advanced, to say nothing of the large sum paid since 
the opening, and which should be taken as an earnest of the support the 
cane was prepared to give—if after all the cant about education, and 

lending instruction with amusement, all the pretensions and | sare 
Crystal Palace should subside, like a nine days’ wonder, and develope into 
a mere idler’s lounge. ? 

There can be no objection to every kind of rational and innocent amuse- 
ment combined with instruction, and aided by all the ornaments of nature 
and art ; but this does not seem to be a first consideration with the Directors 
of the Crystal Palace. Instead of following a well-matured plan of instruction 
and amusement, for which their materials are so admirab y and of 
which such boasting has been made, we see them driven from pillar to post 
to find the means of making it pay—launching out 20,0001. upon & To 
and 8000/. upon stables, both of which have been unoccupied and empty a 
the opening day. Scratching after every means of pay that turns up, Hey 
have been compelled to submit to all kinds of indignities. You see the beau- 
tiful nude statues successfully competed with by articles of elaborate appt! 
—the most steadfast eye for beauty 1s severely tried by those eee 
bunches, ticketed ‘these beautiful cambrics, real lace, 10s. 6d. rt the 
dozen,” which peep out in profusion behind the Venuses. So by its 
refreshment department, a thing in no way to be despised, either he ~ 
revenue or its comfort; but it has been allowed to grow into an ugly aoe 
in a temple raised to art and education. It is not pleasant to have the 
realities of living so obtruded upon us when we are bent upon studying 
antique: the hungry crowd should be inveigled into some retreat. | 
Crystal Palace must, like every other institution, be governed by the exer 
cies of existence; but when the hot months have passed over, and mr 
no longer such a demand for fountains of beer and other diluents, it 
be hoped the same commercial view will perceive sources of succent ie 
works of art assembled at such a considerable outlay of ep | » 
lieve the public is alive to improvement, and sensitive of all 
instruct, and we should be glad to see the popular appetite tested in eight 0 
direction—something done, to use the offal language, “to give wi the 
their proceedings, and secure lasting advantage to the public, OP het 
faith of their charter, which they profess “binds the directors dhe outieh 
successors to preserve the high moral and social tone, which, from 
they have assumed for their National Institution.” 
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write even in the dog-days, when the theatres are shut 
Joussaae” ve am new even from the ‘ rere of war.’ Dramatic critics 
sad there or tunate “in their vocation. They have an easy time enough of 
are more We hope Vivian may hear this growl in his far solitude of 
it just re nhaine. As for our confréres in Paris, they seem to pass their 
the delightfully. Théophile Gautier, it is true, and Paul Meurice 
holidays conscientiously assisting at the classical German drama at Munich ; 
have been are so lively, so brilliant, so refined, we ‘almost forget 
have been bored. They appear, however, to have enjoyed 
poly aces ion in the exquisite ainaaneie of Madile. Seebach as 
and as Clara in Egmont. 
Margaret in Faw oung lady's acting in the latter tragedy, Théophile 
Spa “Jf the character of Claire was moulded by Goethe with 
“eo of life, it must be confessed that Mademoiselle Seebach 
all it in 80 natural a manner that the word acting is improper to express 
plays perfect identification. Mademoiselle Seebach is Claire herself, and 
makes us forget that yesterday she was Marguerite. She literally lives the 
if we may be pardoned a Latinism which alone expresses our sensa- 
tions at 8 ce so true, so frank, so unembarrassed by the slightest 
j of the audience. You may fancy yourself present at a scene 
of real life.” Paul Meurice writes: ‘‘ Mademoiselle Seebach was the Mar- 
“» the Claire, the Louise (in the play of Kabale und Liebe). What 
ise can we bestow? With what agonised terror she writkes at 
foot of the altar of the Virgin, poor dove upon whom all the a 


and lightnings of heaven have fallen! With what curiosity and childish 
coaxing ess she claps her hands as she skips round Egmont, dressed 


in bis splendid ducal mantle, poor little bird, scared and dazzled by all these 
jewels and precious gewgaws! How she suffers and bleeds at heart under 
the grip of that pitiless Wurm, when the wretch forces her to write the letter 
ich dishonours her in her lover’s eyes. How she draws herself up, calm, 
dignified, and proud, in the scene where the great lady tries to intimidate 
and to insult the humble child of the people! No actress, not one, could 
be found at Paris to rival Mademoiselle Seebach in these simple and 
ing characters.” Again he writes: ‘ Mademoiselle Helen Faucit, 
who appeared at Paris with Macready some years since, is the only actress 
who can farnish a point of comparison with Mademoiselle Seebach. Only, 
Mademoiselle Seebach is as German as Mademoiselle Faucit is English: but 
in both there is the same grace and the same charm.” 

Bythe way, Paul Meurice speaks very disparagingly of the Crystal Palace 
at Munich, and of the German Exposition. “ In the first place the palace 
itself is far from beautiful ; yet it is an imitation of that fairy architecture 
in glass, at once light and majestic, of which England furnished the proto- 
type for all future exhibitions. But this dirty yellow baraque at Munich has 
contrived to be equally heavy and mean.” ‘Talking of our Parisian brethren, 
M. de Fiennes, of the Siécle, who has been passing his critic’s holiday in the 
Pyrenees, sets an example to all critics on their travels, which we trust 
Vivian will follow if he have the opportunity. The scene is a picnic in 
the mountains. “ We had scarcely begun to eat when a cavalcade composed 
of fifteen persons appeared on the crest of the mountain. The men raised 
an exclamation of distress when they found a party in possession of the 
“best box.’ They had nothing better to do than to pitch their camp at 
about a couple of gunshots from our position. And then a scene of the 
most perfect courtesy was performed, of which I must give you a few details. 
Aguide came to tell us that our neighbours, who were English, had no salt, 

begged us to give them what we could spare. ‘They want salt,’ we 
cried, ‘and English too! Ah! we will realise the Anglo-French alliance ; 
here is ours. Pray tell them that we are dreadfully hungry, and short of 
bread.’ Back came the guide with a loaf from the English. We sent a 
ham: the English replied with a notable portion of ¢errine de Nérac, truffled 
tothe crust. We rejoined by the des are of a basket of beautiful Toulouse 
peaches: the English again by a bottle of Malvoisie. We gave up, perhaps 
with alittle regret, a half bottle of liqueur de chartreuse: they returned a 
ificent nougat. At last we decided upon despatching the best dressed 
most elegant of our party to exchange compliments with our neigh- 
bours. Monsieur le Baron M—— D——, a man of charming manners and 
tact was appointed our envoy. He advanced: but at the same moment an 
came forward half-way. The two ambassadors saluted one 

amother, shook hands cordially, and exchanged mutual compliments in either 


a 


“At we got on our horses and prepared to say adieu ; they had already 
reached the top of the mountain and were waving hats and handkerchiefs 
and hurrah! I need scarcely say how warmly we returned the 

i ho were they, these hearty neighbours of ours? I don’t know 

to this moment ; they were descending to Venasque, we were ascending to 

j we have never met since, but I am desired to assure them in this 

and it isa duty I discharge with pleasure, that they are de la meil- 
compagnie possible, 

Is not this a noble employment for tvurists, to cement the alliance of the 





two nations by mutual offices of kindness and civility ? for it must not be 
that the present alliance (esto perpetua !) is essentially an alliance 
of the nations, 
Will 


Madlle. Rachel return to the ThéAtre Francais? that is a question 
the | herself seems unable or unwilling in the fulness of her sovereign 
“price to decide. Three weeks ago it was understood in Paris that she had 
ia ed to return ‘for good and all’ to the national stage. Now we 

of fabulous offers from America, of an inclination to pass the winter at 

al and to appear at the Grand Theatre in that miniature Paris, 

whose notabilities arg imploring the tragédienne to make it the city of her 

m; there is even a whisper of taking a London theatre for the 
ormance of French tragedy ? 





semanas 
For the sake of Art we should regret to find Madlle. Rachel deserting the 
Théatre Francais—her proper realm; while it is difficult to be so unselfish 
as to dissuade her from the thought of London. But, in justice to Madlle. 
Rachel herself, we may respectfully submit two conditions indispensable to 
success in London, commercially. 1. French classical tragedy will not do 
alone; we are not Racinian enough to be able to subsist even on Phédre. 
We are a public of realists, and we want life, and therefore the modern 
drama. 2. M. Raphael Felix will not do for leading t i With 
these reserves the great artist may depend on all the old enthusiasm when- 
ever she descends upon her English worshippers. 





Madame Plessy returns to the Tueatrre Francats, and Mademoiselle 
Luther is engaged by the new management of the Vaupeviz. 

Bouffé, the admirable comedian, has, we are glad to hear, completely re- 
covered his health and strength, and is quite seahy for an engagement. 





Seventeen thousand pounds is the sum to be paid to Madame Grisi and 
Signor Mario for a six months’ engagement in the United States. For this 
very trifling consideration, which is exclusive of the payment of all ex- 
pences of every description, they will sing three nights a week, in whatever 
operas they choose. Mr. Hackett, the American actor, represents the specu- 
lation, and half the sum has been paid in advance. 





Sr. Jamxs’s Tazatre is announced to be opened about the end of Sep- 
tember for dramatic performances, under the management of Mrs. Seymour. 
The enterprise is reported to be well sustained; and the announcement 
of a new drama by Messrs. Tom Taylor and Charles Reade looks like an 
earnest of success. We hear that Miss Glyn is among the leading en 

ments, and that the performances are to be limited to drame: with no 
afterpiece. The common mistake of all managers is to give too much: 
to begin too early and end too late. The consequence of this surfeiting 
system is, that a late-dining and indifferent generation of playgoers leave 


the theatre sulkily resolving not to go again. Mr. Wigan very wisely in- 
fringed upon this system, and the result has been equally satisfactory, we 
believe, to management and public. g.P. 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS.* 
Music, which in its original sense embraced the whole circle of the civilising 
arts, and was in its more restricted sense a principal element in the edu- 
cation of the Gymnasia of Athens, seems to be regaining its authority 
as ateacher and a humaniser of the multitude, and not merely as a refined 
recreation of select society. Among those who have laboured most devotedly 
and successfully to democratise the study of the best music the first 
names that naturally occur to us are those of Novello and John Hullah. 
For ten years past, before the era of cheap publications, Mr. Novello had 
begun to publish the masterpieces of the great composéfs at a very moderate 
rice, edited and produced with perfect care, and with typographical excel- 
ence. Mr. John Hullah has for the last fourteen years laboured to place 
the cultivation of part-singing within the reach of the humblest classes, and 
with what success let St. Martin’s Hatt testify. It must have been a noble 
recompense to Mr. Hullah to find himself solicited to deliver a lecture at the 
recent EpucationaL Exuipition in favour of “ Music as an Element of Edu- 
cation.” And very good use did Mr. Hullah make of this opportunity ; in 
a few words he temperately and fairly demonstrated how pure a dis- 
cipline, and how salutary, was a study discountenanced by some for its 
purely ornamental character, and by others for its excessive demands on the 
time and attention of the student. He was not wanting in illustrious 
examples of men “ who have loved or cultivated music, and these, too, persons 
of the most opposite and various fortune, temper, or manner of life,” and all 
characterised by the energy of their minds. Let us not be ungrateful to M. 
Jullien, who has never failed to introduce into his programmes selections from 
the highest masters, and every year has found the audiences more disposed 
and more able to enjoy and appreciate the severer delicacies of a banquet 
garnished, it is true, with sparkling reminiscences of the ballroom, and 
often with the most fantastic extravaganzas. In no country—not even in 
Germany—is the highest class of music more systematically cultivated than 
in England: Handel, Haydn, Weber, Mendelsohn composed for English 
orchestras and English audiences. 

We have not, it is true, the advantages of a Conservatoire, and our Royal 
Academy is an obscure affair; but nowhere will you meet with a more 
critical and discriminating musical public than in London, though the 
artistic feeling is often wanting, and perhaps the musical ear less tender and 
less sensitive than that of the Continental nations. We have here on our 
table half-a-dozen musical works, indicating at once the activity and the 
high direction of the art in this country. 

We have an elaborate treatise on musical composition by the learned 
German theorist Réhner, “in association with an English gentleman.” 
This is a complete exposition of the theory of music as a science. All the 
learning in the world cannot make a composer; but all the genius in the 
world, without learning, is equally fruitless. This work of Réhner’s is a key 
to all the mysteries of those harmonic combinations which to the uninitiated 
sound like the negligence of inspiration, while to the student they reveal the 
most perfect symmetry of form and structure. 

Mr. Novetxo’s “ Library for the diffusion of Musical Knowledge” has 
recently been enriched by Cherubini’s admirable “ Treatise on Counterpoint 
and Fugue,” translated by Mrs. Cowden Clarke expressly for this edition. 
‘“The young composer,” writes Cherubini in his Introduction, ** who shall 
carefully follow the instructions contained in this treatise, once having 


* Music as an Element of Education. By.John Hullab. London, J- W. Parker and 
Son.—A Practical Treatise on Musical Composition, in Three Parts. By George Wilhelm 
ROhner. London: Longmans.—Cherubini’s Counterpoint and Fugue. London: J. A. No- 
vello.—A Treatise on Choir and Chorus Singing. By F. J. Fétis. Translated (with the 
permission of the author) by the Rev. Thomas Helmore, M.A, London: J. A. Novello.— 
Novello's Analysis of Vocal Rudiments by Question and Answer—Handel's Jeptha— 
Handel's Deborah—Mozart's Requiem. Edited by Vincent Novello, London: J. A. 
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Ziethen.’ He was remarkable for his swiftness at once of resolve and 
Ps remembrance as well as illustration ‘thereof, a sudden surprise is spoken ar nt aad 
a tonished Prussian as ‘ failing on one like Ziethen from an ambush.’ by a0 ay. 


. “Now, old Ziethen, after the triumph achieved in the Seven Years’ W 
A Treatise ’ ‘ , . — guest at the — of <p — Second, * tide : 
* Di Conservatoire Brussels, translated | royal master whose cause he had more than once saved from ruin; and h 
, the celebrated Director of the ~ : Chelsea je when there happened to be present some foreign royal mediocrity, ilustsaat 
ual of eleme ocalinstruction for-choirs, | 0" ne occasion, he received a command to dine with the king on Good ‘Fridge 
man ntary Vv * | sent.a messenger to his sovereign, stating that it was im le for him to 
} majesty, inasmuch as that he had made a point of never omitting to take the wait oa.ig 


Mark’s 





setting an exam 


terror of the foes of Prussia; but among his comrades, he was known 


“A week elapsed before the serupulous old soldier-was again ii 
At length he appeared in his old place, and merry were the guests, 

ple of uproarious hilarity. The fun was running fast and farious,~iteg 

| at its very loudest, when Frederic, turning to Ziethen, smacked him ili 

jand exclaimed, ‘Well, grave old Ziethen! how did the sup 
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edition of the Oratorios in vocal score, with a separate aecompaniment for | your sanctimonious stomach? Have you properly digested the veritable body 3 


the organ or pianoforte. Among the latest of the series has been Handel’ 


yn and Deborah, and Mozart's Requiem ; the 
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ced in really first-rate style as to engraving, : ~ es 2 t 
these works are prvand Be 2 . by the masterly han det! ry master of the realm, and said—words, if not prec’ 
© musical library should fail to possess the series. | 
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AP‘OF THE CRIMEA, WITH PLAN OF THE HARBOUR AND 

Si TOWN OF SEVASTOPOL. 
Mr. Wyo has added another of his useful — illustrating the war. 
suflicient to show 


present is a map of the Crimea on. a scale 
very small importance. 


. . 


the surrounding countries, showing their general relations ; and in another 

corner a neatly exeeuted plan of the town and-harbour of Sevastopol, with | 
i. No newspaper reader, who desires to follow | 

the movements of our forees, should be without.this key to the war intelli- 


the batteries and approac 


gence in the public journals. 


last at two shillings only ! | delighted 


s | At this blasphemy, and amid the thunders of pealing taugh 
uests, Ziethen leaped to his feet, and after shaking his 


ter, the sal 


nation, and silencing the revellers witha cry, as though they had been dogs, he tame) 


effect :— 
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Freperic Tur Great.—*There is a story told in connexion with this same Frederic uttered by the unphi 


But Frederic was now, for.a momeut, more 
ical Ziethen than by :anything 


y these, crtaitly and map 


*“*T shun no danger ;—your majesty knows it. My life has been alwa 
fiee, when my cnniey cad the se required it. What Iwas, that't a ; pe dl 
| would place on the block at this moment, if the striking of it off could: ‘appineg 
| for my king. But there is one who is greater than I, or any one here; and He is a.gresme 
The | sovereign than you who mock Him here from the throne in Berlin. He it i 
1€ | blood was shed for the salvation of all mankind. On Him, that Hay One, 
oe even of | He is my consoler in life, my hope in presence of death; and I will not 5 
In‘a corner is added a map of the Black Sea, with | be derided and attacked where I am 
r soldiers had not been fivm in this faith, they would »not en 
f you moek this faith, and jeer at these who cling to it, you o1 
ourself and the state in ruin.’ 
ing:—‘ What I have spoken is God's truth; receive it graciously.’ 
“Frederic was the patron of Voltaire, who thad dared to say at his own table that 
| what it had taken God and the twelve Apostles to build wp, one man (Vottaire) woul 
what ad been 


and my hea] 


. His name tg 
by, and have voice to protest against it, Si, 
tend 
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nly a 
After a pause he added, looking the while 


ly moved 
t had ever fallen feom the 


which is-s godétable trait im‘itsway. Joachim von Ziethen-was one of the bravest of the | brilliant but irreligious Voltaire. He rose, flung his left arn over Ziethen's shoulder, deal 


generals*who stood ‘by Frederic the Great in 
ntleman, and: had education but what he 
elds, in all of which he figured in early youth. 

learning, his heart was well freighted with that love for God, 


dismissed lecturer on Ecclesiastical History in King’s Colle 


individual without exception, and forms the sheet-anchor w 


through the storms which keep him from his desired haven of rest. 


vor'defeat. He was the son of a poor | 

i én barracks, , 

if pick head was not over-ballasted with | even where I cannot believe. ; 

and solemn silence followed, and ‘the dinner was § to the 

tells us, is in almost every | guests, to whom the king gave the signal to disperse long before their appeals 

ich shall enable him to ride | satisfied. Ziethen was preparing to withdraw with the rest, but Frederic, bum by 
He became the the hand, whispered:—‘ You, my friend, come with me to my cabinet.’ erable fe 


, and battle | happy man ! 


of which some portion, as the | | “‘-Avdeep 


his right hand to the brave old Christian general, and exclaimed:—‘ Ziethen, 
Would that I could be Tike you! 


Hold fast by your faith; and Lvl rape 


What has occurred shall never happen 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, Aug. 22. 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. — James Hart, Bo- 
rough-read, ‘Southwark, engineer—FREDERICK MILLER, 
Newport, Essex, corn merchant—WILLIAM PILLING, Man- 
chester, publican. 


BANKRUPTS.— Joun M’CaLta and ALEXANDER 
FoTHeRtncHaM, Priday-street, Cheapside, warehousemen 
— GEORGE JAMES cE, Regent-street, and Cariton- 
street, Westminster, wine merchants—EBENBZER Kemp- 
STER, MAcKeNZIE GuirFITHs, CORNELIUS ProvuT NEw- 
comes, and FPraxcis Promas Grrrritas, Gracechurch- 
street and Liverpoo 
King’s-row, Walworth, carpenter—CuHaRLEs HENRY TvG- 
wan and James Evens TvuGMAN, Great Tower-street, _ 
vision merehants—SamveL Henpert Ets, jun., k 
Exchange, dealer in stocks—THomMas Marn, Albert-steeet, 
Penton-place, Walworth, engineer—RicHakD BENcg, Bir- 
ame flour dealer—Henry Wirson, Old 8 4, 

iltshire, 


l, shipowners—GrorGE HAMMOND, | 


Beysamis Suita, Kildwick, Yorkshire, | 





BUDD RUSSELL. August 19, at Beachampton, George | 


| 
| Budd, M.D., .S., Professor“of Medicine in King’s 
College, London, and Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, 
to Louisa Matilda, youngest daughter of Thomas Russell, 
M D., Toulouse. 
ELWORTHY—KERSHAW .—August 17, at the Cathedral 
Church, Manchester, Frederic T. Blworthy, Esq., of Wel- 
| lington, Somerset, to Maria, third 
shaw, Bsq., M:P. of Manchester. 
RAMSAY—YOUNG.—Angust 16, at St. Margaret’s, Ips- 
wich, Lieut. John Douglas Ramsay, R.N., son of Rear-Ad- 
miral Ramsay, C.B., to Harriet, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. Benjamin Young, M.A., vicar of Tuddenham, St. 
Martin’s Suffolk. 
WARDE —WOODGATE-—Angust 16, at Penshurst, the Rev. 
Augustus William Warde, youngest son of the late Ge- 
| meral Sir Henry Warde, G.C.B., to Catherine, eldest 
a of William Woodgate, Esq., of Swaylands, Pens- 
urst. 
WELLESLEY—ASHMORE.—August 12, at St. Anne’s 
Church, Belfast, Augustus Colley De Vere Wellesley, Esq., 


of James Ker- 








worsted ———-s LEXANDBR Situ, Liverpool, merchant | youngest sonof the late Richard Wellesley, Esq., M.P., to 


—Hven Brown, Liverpool, m 


| 
/} ae ’ h, | 
SCOTCH ber ge mage ate J. Noster, ay DBATHS. 


st 1, at Toronto, the Hon. Robert Symp- 


tavernkeeper—J. M’Nat, 


temperance hotel- 
keeper. 


Glasgow, 
Friday, Aug. 25. 

BANKRUPTS. —Nicroras Masoy Day and Jonny 
TuRVER, Bunhill-row, engin AM Hunter, Oxford, 
draper— WILLIAM ALDER VINCENT ’ 
printer—Joun CHaPLin and Ronert WiGLey, Leicester, 
curriers—Joun JosEpH WuitTtneG, Cambridge, apothecary 


—JamMeEes Nespirt, Blackfriars-bridge, manufacturer of | 


manties—Joun Minygr, Saint Peter's, Islington, stock and 
sharebroker — WILLIAM FLEXMAN, the younger, High- 
street, Kensi » corn and seed m: 

Belvidere-road, Lambeth, butcher—CHARLBS Grove, Bir- 
mingham, licensed victualler—SaAmMvuEL Hortoy, Edgeware- 
road, builder—Grorcr Wepp, Shoreditch, cheesemonger— 
Joun PATERSON WaTERsON, Alexander-terrace, ° 
ton, builder—James Wricut, Rood-lane, shipowner— 
Jospeu Wixptr Core, Birchin-lane, merchant—CHARLES 
Heyne, St. Benet’s-place, Gracechurch-street, broker— 
WILLIAM WALLER the younger, Chesterfield, ironfounder 
—Howarp Busy Fox, Liverpool, metal broker—JosEPu 
Robison, Nantwich, brazier. 


SOOTOH SEQUESTRATION.—Droxysivus ONvFRI Ma- | 


RIANSKI, Ham , quarrier. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


FULFORD.—A t 20, at Queenstown, the wife of Captain 
Fulford, of H.MS. an a son. 

GOODFORD.—August at Eton Coll the wife of the 
Reverend Dr. Goodtord, Head Master of Eton: 


daughter. 
HALL.—August 21, at Weymouth, the wife of Capt. Wm. 
King Hall, Commander of H.M.S. : @ son. 
LOCKER.—A at - 
oe aoe 21, o-Ghestepataeat, the Lady Char 
PROSSER.— 


at 45, Grosvener-place Lady 
Harriet Wegg =~ a son and heir. i 


TURNER — August 20-at Kingston, Survey the Honourable 
= Turner, wife of Cap ‘Turner, Royal Artillery, 
arna; a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
BRUCE—NAPIER.—August 17, at Chureh, Henry 
A. Brace, Esq., M P., of Duffryn Aberdare, Glamo: to 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir 


Norah, — daughter 
Napier, K.C.B. 


Wolverhampton | 


oun CEARKE, | 


lara, youngest daughter of the late Richard Ashmore, 


Esq., of Belfast. 


JAMESON .—Au 
son n, late Attorney-General and Chancellor of 
Canada, 


| LANGTON.—August 12, at Richmond, Mrs. Jane Langton, 
last ‘surviving daughter of Bennet Langton, Esq. of 
L » Lincolnshire, and of the Countess Dowager of 
| Rethes. 

| ROWLEY.—August 18, at the house of his father-in-law, 
| John Angerstein, Esq., Woodlands, Blackheath, Kent, 
Qaptain Richard Freeman Rowley, R:N., son of the late 
Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, Bart., G.C.B., &c., aud brother 
to the present baronet, in his forty-ninth year. 


WHARTON .—Aucust 19, at Skelton, in Cleveland, York- ee 
shire, in her eae year, Susan Mary Ann Wharton, | 


relict of Jahn Wharton, of Skelton Castle, Esq., and for- 
mertly M:P. for Beverley. 








| Commercial Wire. 
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| MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Friday Evening, August 25, 1854. 

THE business done in the English stocks has been limited. 

Consols have remained 94to 944 for money, and 944 to 94} 
| for accovnt. Bank Stoek is steady at 210, and India Stock 

at 225. Exchequer Bills are at par. The New Phree-and-a- 
Quarter per Cents. have been 94}, to 943, and the Three per 
Cents. 94 to 944. 

Forei stocks have also exhibited but little activity, 
about half a dozen transactions only being noted. Spanish 
Three per Cents. are to 37, and the New Deferred are 
heavy.at 18. New Durkish Scrip is 6}to 63, which is aslight 
| decline. 

Transactions in railway, mining, banking, and miscellane- 
ous shares have been unimportant. The railway market, 
which opened with a firmer appearance, is now rather 
weaker, and the French lines are neglected, and quotations 
nominal, 





CORN MARKET. 
Mark Lane, Friday Evening, August 25. 

LocaL TraApE.—The weather during the week has been most 
‘ ble for the harvest in England. In Ireland there 
has ‘been much rain, but by the accounts ‘reeeived this 
morning, a change for the better has now taken place there. 
The potato blight to be extending, but hopes are 
entertai owing to the increased breadth of land 





ned, 
| under cultivation, the deficiency will not exceed that of last 


ear. At the same time, under the influence ¢f 

comstenenn, several purchases of Wheat and inns 
reported below, have been made for freland. ‘The Whest 
trade here tas remained in the same quiet state oas last 
reported, but with a tendency to decliue. The value of 
Barley has not further receded. Oats are'held-with reat 
firmness in es of information ‘that tae port of 
Archangel is blockaded. Up to this time106798.quarters 
have been shipped from that port. The vessels actually 
loading will be allowed to depart. 


FiLoATInG TRADE.—There are now very few 
either Wheat or Maize off the coast for orders, ‘Several 
cargoes of Wheat have been ordered away-without having 
been sold. Maize has met with a ready sale, has 
been sold at %6s., 26s. 9d., 27s.,:and 27s. 6d., 
Ordou at 35s. Galatz Wheat—two cargoes:at 
at 56s., and a cargo of Odessa Ghirka at 56s. Por 
of Maize on passage holders ask higher prices. a 
of Barley have been ordered to Antwerp, and one'to 
kirk; one of Egyptian has been sold.at 21s..cost, freightand 
insurance. There is a rumour that in ——— of the 
abundanee of the new crop, the Enrperor wi — 
export of Wheat from the Russian ports. In the 
weather continues favourable for the harvest, aud prices 
have undergonea further decline. 


FREE oN Boarpv.—Under the influence of fine weather 
the value of Wheat has further declined in some ofthe 
Baltic ports. At Amsterdam prices continue 
stock of Barley is short there, but consumers will 
anyadvance. We learn from Breslau that rain has 
in that district almost without interruption for eight 
that much damage has been done to the crops, and 


? 


| some of the railway bridges have been carried away by the 


| 


floods, 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLosING PRICES.) 
Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. 





Rank Stock............, 210 | ...... | 200 , 210. | 210 
3 per Cent. Red...... 948 944 | O6¢ 948) OM ‘a 
3perCent.Con. An. 942 944 | 944 O8F) | = 
Consols for Account 94 94) | 94) % a | 
|3} per Cent. An. .... 95 945 | 945 = OM | ot 
-_— 24 per Cents... = binds FOR " “2 “4 “‘ 
mg Ans. 1860....... 48 ...... | «@ | } 
India Stock............ gh Bal, Pe 229 5 | 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 | ...... woe | SP | BP] Se os 
Ditto, under £1000 | 1D BP) vse eveees | eevee | ib 
Bx. Bills, £1000.....| 1p 1p | 1p. 1p 2p) 1p 
Ditto, £500 2.0.00... | 2p 2p| 1p, 1d Spime 
Ditto, Small .......... par par 3p spi erie 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last OFFICIAL QuoraTIon DURING THE WEBK ESDISG 
THURSDAY EVENTNG.) 


Brazilian Bonds .......... 1003 | Russian Bonds, 5 per 


Buenos Ayres 6per Cnts. ... Cents 1822 ....-cemsen 2 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... 1045 Russian 4} per Det. i 
Danish 5 per Cents....... | Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Del 


Ecuador Bonds............ | Spanish Cor 

















Mexican 3 per Cents. ... 244 of Coup. not fan. .... “ 
Mexican 3 per Ct. for Venezuela 84 per Cenis- ry) 
oP a ea | Belgian 44 per Cents. 
|'Portuguese 4 per Cents. ... —- 24 per Cente. ” 
Portuguese 5 p. Cents. ... | Dutch4per Cent 
1! 
HE CHOLERA! 


2 Prevented by the destruction of all noxious effiuvia- 
CREWS'S DISINFROTING PLUID, recommended a, 
Col. hysicians, wT 
of ie uarts, 2s.; pints, 1s. Me iepints, éd. - oy 
mists, Drucgists, ard Shipping Agents, and 
Wharf, Mile-end, London. 
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ATOR LAMPS.—A 
Cee ieete now ON SALE at DEANE, 


Ma bg her Co.’s (Opening to the Monument), London 
DRA 


, 


Li 
fel 
zit 
4 3 


and all DOMESTIC BATHS. 


HO 

ese valuable and important ee | 

should ir so ot ely inspect DEANE, DRAY, and 
K, warranted the best manufactured, 
and durability. Deane, Dray, aud Co,’s Re- 
er Bath forms at the same time an excellent 
‘and may be used asa Hip Bath, thus 
the members of the family the various appli- 
s of improved construction. 
yapour,and other baths, of various 
n Ustrated Pamphiect on Baths and 
n application, or free by post. Bsta- 
Deane, y, and Co., (opening to the 


3 eH} 
erly 
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Te 
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toot ee » ~» 
OFF TEA. —The REDU te TION 
TRA DUTY, and the easy state of the Tea- 
A the TE TILLIPS and Company to SELL— 
Congou Tea; 8d., 2s. 10d., and 3s. 
<4 2d., 3s. 4d., and 3s. 8d. 
“‘Pekoe Souchone ‘Dea, 4s. 
Tea, 3s. ons i? , and 4s,4d. 
der, As. 8 
— ge 


a 


seat 
| 


F 
l 


d 1s. 3d. 
Pring Ci 3 yd 
ithe tW est India Coffee 1s. 4d. 
The Best market prices. 


comes free, by our own vans, if within 
and spices sent carriage free to 
— ——— town in England,if to the 


and we OMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King 


Villiam street London. 
"pm piece sent free on application. 


NOTHER TNOTHER REDUCTION OF FOUR- 
A ‘PENCE THE POUND IN THE yd ON ho 
with cur usual practice of always being 

Ts ge Pablic the full ADVANTAGE of every 
thevalue of our goods, we have at once 
©; all our Teas to fullest extent of the 
QF DUTY; and we are determined, so far as 
concerned, that the Public shall reap the full be- 


ee 


t 
F 
f 


i 


me 






ae eben e of this act of the Government. : 

s.d. * 
Pekoe Congou ............ 3 8 the pound. 

* pede SRS 3 0 et 
Good sound ditto ...............--0-e0-e 28 ~ 
Choice Gunpowder ................+-+- 48 ” 
| OS 44 m 
ee: siazeecsow 1 0 ma 
Ca, Jn ta Rica ...... 1 4 »” 
Mocha... 1 6 a 


Sateslonspaiiic Cocoa... 10 
of our numerous customers, we re- 


For the convenience 
tail thefinest West India and Refined Sugars at market 


All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within 
eight miles of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the 
value of Two Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any 
part of England, 

CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants and Dealers, 
27,SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, CITY. 


ILLIAM STEVENS, Sole Agent, con- 
ery tend the Public with the “METROPO- 
LITAN and INCIAL JOINT-STOCK BREWERY 
COMPANY'S ALES and STOUT, in Bottles of the Standard 
. at the prices below :— 
s. d. 
quarts 6 6 per doz. 
tine pints 3 9 °° 
half pints 2 5 
All Orders to be sent to the W holesale and Re tail Stores, 
13, Upper Wellington-street, Strand. 
Terms Cash. WILLIAM STEVENS, Sole Agent. 


ReCempany’ 's Goods supplied in Casks to Families. 


MOST CERTAIN PREVENTION 

OF CHOLERA YET DISCOVERED.—Further Great 

in Price —CREWS’'S DISINFECTING FLUID 

is the Best and Cheapest for the purification of Dwelling 

Houses, Stables, Dog Kennels, ships’ Holds, Cess-pools, 

Drains, Water Closets, &c., the Disinfection of Sick Rooms, 

flthing, Linen, and for the Prevention of Contagion and 

bai basil, 

The extraordinary power of this Disinfecting and Purify- 

pagent i is now acknowledged, and its use recommended 

de College of Physicians. Unlike the action of many 

peeiectante, it destroys all noxious smells, and is 

centless. The manufacturer, having destroyed a 

sors by the false assumption of the title of a 

iach warn the public against all spurious imita- 

Rach Bottle of Crews’s Disinfecting Fluid contains 

wimiy concentrated solution of Chloride of Zinc, which 

be _ use with 200 times its bulk of i 

8S accompanying each bottle. Sold by a 

Chemists and Shipping Agents in the United Kingdom. 

~<a at 2s.; pints at 1s.; half-pints 6d.; larger 

gallon. Manufactured at H.G. GRAY’S, 
harf, Mile-end, London. 


AMERICAN SARSAP AR ILI LL. A. 
Supa ane. JACOB TOWNSEND'S AMERICAN 
- This is, of all kvown remedies, the most 
ramen and efficacious in the purification of the 
Rhetancea, wort ee et ie urea, acids, serofulous 
rs of all kinds, which produce rashes, 
cen salt rheum, eryeipe slas, scald head, sore eyes and 
sory fipoat and ulcers, and sores on auy part of the 
lnags, and unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the 
thee the stomach, removing any cause of disease from 
’ organs, and expelling all humours from the system. 
dleausing the blood, it for ever prevents pustules, scabs, 
‘every variety of sores on the face and breast. 
tiiated st imparts —_ and vigour to the 
gives rest and refreshing sleep to the 
sade Testhess invalid. It isa great female medicine, 
Other te goa Piaints veculiar to the sex than any 
remedy inthe world. Warehouse, 273, Strand, ad- 
ul: POME! 3ROY, ANDREWS, and ©0., 
4 60.. +. -pints, 2s. 6d’; pints, 4s. ; small quarts, 
Wd. ; quarts, 7s. ; Mammoths, Lis. . 
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HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 

_, STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON’S. He has TWO VERY LARGE yy which are 
devoted to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of fron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots (with appropriate Bedding 
and Mattresses). C Iron B from. 17s. 0d. ; 
Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d.; Patent Iron 
Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, 
from 21s.; and Cots, from 2is. each. Handsome orna- 
mental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2U. 
19s. to 13/. 13s. 


pa PIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 

TRAYS. An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters, 
moe unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 
novelty. 


New Oval -y oh Maché og: 
per set of t . 





from 26s. 0d. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto, Lron ditto from 13s. 0d. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape ditto .. - fiom 7s. 6d. 

Sean and Gothic waiters, cake and bread baskets, equally 
OW 


RATsS and TOILETTE WARE.—WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and 
TOILETTE WARE. The Stock of each is at once the 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted tothe —_ 
and marked at cy eee with these that have 
tended to make his lishment the most distinguished in 
this country. Portable Showers, Js. 6d. ; a (Showers, 
8/. to 5/.; Nursery 13s. 6d. to 32s.; 8 
Hip, 14s. to 31s. 6d. A large assortment’ - "Gas "Furnace, 
Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths,— 
_— tte Ware in great variety from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the Set of 
Three. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all communicating) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated and 
japarmed wares, iron and brass bedsteads) so ar and 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make 
their selections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; 

vi 2, and 3, NEWMAN-STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRYS: 
>LACE 





+0 UTH AUSTRALIAN BAN KIN G 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS upon the Company’s Bank at ADELAIDE at Par. 
Approved drafts negotiated aud sent for collection. Busi- 
ness with the Australian colonies generally, conducted 
through the Bank’s Agents. 

Apply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 
London. WiLLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, August 19, 1854. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICENAL USE IN THE LoFFODEN 
IsLes, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYsIS. THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR Con- 
suMpTIoN, Broncnitis, Astuma, Gout, Curonic Rugv- 
MATISM, AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 

Appr oved ofand recommended by the most distinguished 
Scientific Chemists, prescribed by the most eminent Medi- 
cal Men, and sanalien to the leading Hospitals of Europe. 

EXTRACTS FROM 


MEDICAL anp SCIENTIFIC TESTIMONIALS: 
“ THE LANCET,” July 29, 1854. 


“In the preference of the light brown e- the pale oil we 
fully concur. We have carefully tes rimen of the 
light brown cod-liver oil prepared for saadion use under the 
direction of Dr. de Jongh, and obtained from the wholesale 
agents, Messrs. ANSAR, HARPORD, and Co.,77, Strand. We 
find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of 
bile.” 








“THE MEDICAL CIRCULAR,” May 10, 1854. 
“ The pale oil, even when genuine, is deficient to a — 
siderable extent, if net wholly, of the volatile fatty acid 
iodine, phosphate of chalk, the cholinic acid, bili ifellimic.acid, 


and other elements of bile, which are found in their nermal 
proportions in the light brown oil. The utmost reliance may 
be placed upon the experimental researchesof Dr. ded 

who is one of the most eminent of Ew chemists ; t 


oil prepared by him enjoys also the additional sanction of f 


the opinion of Baron Liebig and the late Dr. Pereira, in 
favour of its genuineness efficacy. Our — riense 
practically confirms their judgment, and we —_ tatingly 
recommend the light brown oil as the best for medicinal 
yaapges, and well deserving the confidence ot f the profes- 


, BARON LIEBIC. 


“You have rendered an essential service to seience by 
your researches, and your efforts to provide sufferers with 
this medicine, in its purest and most genuine state, must 
ensure you the gratitude of everyone who stands in need of 


its use.” 
DR. JONATHAN ‘PERERA. 


“T know that no one can be better, and few so well, ae- 
quainted with the physical and chemical properties of this 
medicine as yourself, whom I as the highest autho- 
rity on the subject. The oil whieh you gave me was of the 
very finest onal. whether considered with reference to its 
colour, flavour, or chemical properties; and I am satisfied 
that for medicinal purposes no finer oil cau be procured.” 





Sold WHOLESALE ne in — labelled with 

Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Go., 77, Strand, London, 
Sele Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and 
the British Possessions, at the following prices :— 
IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Half pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints,4s..9d. 

*,* Four half-pint bottles forwarded, CARRIAGE RAID, to 
any part of England, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shil- 
liugs. 


GQ TBAaM to INDIA, OREM, cand 
AUSTRALIA, &c. 


The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Honjpntion Sompenety 
5 her mails start 
follows for the undermentioned | 8s 
For ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, CALCUTTA, PENAN 
SINGAPORE, and HONG KONG, on the 4th and 20th oth ot 
ish MATA Se ne al at ee Ns eas 
), 4t 
next departure, FF rset: . 
Ps eres ALEXANDRIA on the 4th and 20th of 
0, OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ.and GIBRALTAR, 





Steam- ships VALETTA and VECTIS are despatched from 

inonth (i eonmet wth the Bout 10th and 26th of every 

month (in nm 

ah aco “Th thampton Packets of the 

e  ——— information wad Seen at tee Sempeae on 
o apply at 

pany’ 'sOfces a "er Lenten ann, kde ‘end Grieutel- 

P utham, 





rar TRAVELLERS can == 


YBARS, or for the whole of - 4 
Clerks th 


Stations, and at the Offices of the RasLway PassEneuEs 
ASSURANCE CoMPANY, 3, OLD BroaD-stTREET, LoNDON. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANW, 
3, Crescent, New pte nan Blackfriars, London. 


THOMAS DEVAS, Bag. ( 





Chairman 
WOOD Depe Ruptty-Chitenen, 


JOSHUA 
Charles Bischoff, -—" chard Harm 4s E 
Thomas Boddi “~¥ n, Esq. E . Anderson. Pesonit > 
Nathaniel G ph Chas. Price, Esq. 


Robert Alexander ny: tng 


7 G. Sambrooke, 4 
Chas. Thos. Holcombe, _ 


William Wybrow, Esq, 


UDITORS. 
THOMAS ALLEN, Esq. 
WM. HENRY oe ni jun., Esq. 


GEO. LEITH RoUPELL, Mi M. D. ‘PRS -» 15, Welbeck-street- 


URGEONS. 
7 Ag oe im MD., Finsbury- 
WM. COOKE, Esq., M. ne = .Triaity-aquare, Hower hill. 


Messrs. GLYN, MILLS. & ie Cos 67, Lombard-street. 
Messrs. HANBURY & LLOYDS, 60, Lombard-street. 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 

CHARLES JELLAICOE, ‘Esq. 

The business of the Com comprises Assurances ‘o: 
Lives and Surv ivorshhige; Sten Pecéhoene of Life Interests, the 


sale and purchase of contingent and defi Annuities, 
Loans of om on Mo be. 


This Company was es lished in 1807, is 
the Act of Parliament 53 George ITL., and tr bed 
enrolled in the High Court of 
The Company was pon ee a strictly ph gree 
The Assured on the participating 
quinquennially in four-fifths of the amount to ‘to be divided. 
To the present time (1853) the Assured have received 
from the > eee in satisfaction of their claims, 











orth amnon I at p is 0002 anil 
it t 1 3,000, . ° 

of the © parry is about 125,000/. saan) 

‘At the last Division of us, about 120,0007. was-added. 
= sums assured under Policies for the whole term of 

ife. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of and not 
being engaged in mining or gold digging, to in 
country—or to pass by sea (not bei persons b: 


y 
profession) between any two parts of the same emis here 
—distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without 
extra charge. 
Goan Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid: by the 
npany. 
By recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain 


restrictions, from Income Tax, as respects.so much of their 
income as they may devote to assurances on Lives. 

The Armual 8 of the Com ’s state and progress, 
Prospectuses.and Forms, may be , or will be sent, post 
free on application at the or to any of the Company’s 
Agents. 





ANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, Paliamall East,and 7, 8t. Martin’s-place, Tra- 
London. 


Established May, 1844. 
Parties desirous of Investing 


Money are requested to 
| amine the Plan of this Institution, “4 which a high rate sof 
perfect Security. 


Interest may be obtained with 
The Interest is pane in ~  meery —_ JULY, and for 
the convenience o' may be 
received at the Broech Ollices, pop y 
Baakers, without expense. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Fusqpecane sent free on application. 





" RUPTURES. BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 

the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The useof a rye ¥ so often hurtful in its 
a is ee soutines a ~ aiken beimg worn round 
the body, while the requisi — see, one 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, itting = secon 
ease and closeness that it cannot be’ en | 
worn during sleep. A eo ptive circular 
the Truss (which cannot fail to nF ‘Torwarted by ic by pos 
the cireumferenee of the body, tw: 
being sent to the Manufacturer, me sOn JOHN SHITE, 
PIELASTIC STOCKINGS, RNEE-CAPS, te, “Ror 
COSE VELNS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and swe 
LING of the LEGS, SPRALNS,tc. 
in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn.on an oat 
nary stocking, . 04. to 16s. , 6d, 
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NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
on Ay, in 8 vole., crown vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. each, 


HE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, from the 
Foundation of the Monarchy by Rourick to the close 
of the Hungarian Wer, toe. the Nobility, the, Oburch 
Beta 2X Witten teria yb at 
A. Wit , 
et oe Be Cities, Ports, and Harbours, and Maps 
Russian Empire. 


of the 
JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THs Sere. 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. Illustra y H. Kearney 
a aes Fourth and concluding Volume, contains 
from Lillo to L. E. Landon, including a Life o 
Byron, by Sir Henry Bulwer. Cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 


THE MICROSCOPE: its History, Con- 
, and Applications. Being a Familiar Introduction 
pepe thet nstrument, and the Study of Microscopical 
Science. Tincteetes Oy upwards of 500 Drawings of Objects. 
By JABEZ HOGG, M.RB.C.S., &c. ph 
“Thi might be called ‘The Microscope for the 
Poonle? Wein its name implies—a cyclopedia of in- 
formation on all relating to the Microscope.”— 
Quarterly Journal Microscopical Science. i 
: H. Ine@ram and Co., Milford-house, ‘ord- 
Rng Fy W. 8S. Ong and Co., Amen-corner, Pater- 
noster-row. 


ready, carefully Revised, and wholly Reprinted—in 
ne One Volume, price 5s., 
I | ee aks oe. oe 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Brapsvury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 








the 3ist inst. will be publ Price 1s.. NUMBER 
RS TWELVE, Completing THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


HE NEWCOMES.” By W. M. 
THACKERAY. With Illustrations by Ricnarp 





Dore. 

Just published, price Half-a-crown, 

ee le RNESS. 
By Sir WILLIAM A’BECKETT, Chief Justice of Victoria. 
Feap., 100 pp., cloth. 


Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
O Being Notes on a Continental Ramble. 
London: J. J. GuILLAUME, Chester-square. 





RACE AGUILAR’S WORKS. 
Adapted for Presents, Birthday Gifts, etc. etc. 


1. Home INFLUENCE, price 6s. 6d. 

2. Tue MorHer’s RECOMPENSE, price 7s. 

3. WomAn’s FRIENDSHIP, price 6s. 6d. 

4. TE VALE oF CEDARS, price 6s. 

5. Tue Days or Bruce, price 7s. 6d. 

6. Home ScENEs AND HEART Stvupt1gs, price 6s. 6d. 
7. Tas WomMEN oF IsRAEL, 2 vols., price 12s. 


GROOMBRIDGE and Sows, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row, 
London. 





FOR EIGHTEEN POSTAGE STAMPS, 
Travellers and Tourists may receive (post-free) a Copy of 


HE ROYAL HOTEL GUIDE AND 
ADVERTISING HAND-BOOK, containing a list of 
alfthe Hotels in the United Kingdom, together with those 
on the Continent, which can be recommended. 
If Travellers support the Hotel Proprietors who fearlessly 
give a Tariff of their charges, they will save their expenses, 
and benefit the public. 


Direct to the Royal Hotel Guide Office, 441, Strand. 





Just published, in 1 vol., 12mo, sewed, 222 pp., price 1s. 6d. 


Lo GOVERNING CLASSES of 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Political Portraits by EDWARD M. WHITTY. 
“In this volume we have some exceedingly smart sketches 


of various public men.”—Church and State Gazette. 

“ These portraits of what the author terms the ‘ Govern- 
ing Classes of Great Britain’ are republished from the 
Leader Newspaper, and form a little Thesaurus of informa- 
tion of a peculiar and interesting character.”—Leeds Times, 

“ These lively sketches of living political characters are 
many of them admirably written, always satirical in spirit, 
and occasionally far-seeing in their ken. There are points 
which Thackeray could have done better.”— Era. 

“ Mr. Edward Whitty is by far the wittiest and most 
subtle of modern political essayists.”— Dublin Telegraph. 

_ “The author of this book has distinguished himself by 
inventing, if we may so speak, quite a new style of news- 
paper-comment on liamentary men and proceedings. If 
we are not greatly mistaken, Mr. Whitty’s name will yet be 
a conspicuous one in the world of journalism. The main 
notion of the work is that Great Britain is under a mistake 
in considering itself a self-governed country. Mr. Whitt: 

seems to have no political preferences. We know no poli- 
tical writing of the showing a harder head, a more ruth- 


less frankness, than Mr. Whitty’s. Add to this a great fund 
of political knowledge, and a power of witty expression.”— 
Commonwealth. 


TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 





ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. 


M* ARRIVABENE, D.L.L., from the 
University of Padua, who has been established in 
London for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and 
French at his own house, or at the house of his pupils. He 
also attends Schools both in town and the country. Mr. 
ARRIVABENE teaches on a plan thoroughly practical, and 
the most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly compre- 
hend his lessons. 

Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No. 4, St. Michael’s- 
place, Brompton. 


— =———~ 





THE LEADER. 


[Saturpay, AuGust 26, 1854: 
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Just Published, price 2s. 6d., cloth elegant, 


SHADOWS AND SUNBEAMS. 


BEING A SECOND SERIES OF “FERN 


LEAVES FROM FANNY’S PORTFOLIO” 


With Illustrations by GEORGE THOMAS. 





LONDON: W™. S. ORR & CO., AM 


EN-CORNER, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 








Just Published, 
Part VIII. for September, price 7d. 
C HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPU- 
LAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 





Price 1s., fancy boards, 
HAMBERS’S REPOSITORY of IN- 
STRUCTIVE and AMUSING TRACTS—VoLuMB 


CONTENTS : 
. CURIOSITIES OF COSTUME. 

90. Tne Moravian BRETHREN. 

91. Tue ReruGcre’s DAuvGHTER: A TALE. 

92. Srory oF THE Daurutiy; Louis XVII. 

93. Tux FrienpLy Arrest: A TALE. 

94. Tue Menat Srrarrt. 

95. PepLer’s Rest: a TALE. 

96. Tue Lay or THE NIBELUNGEN. 

Also Part XXIV., containing Nos. 93 to 96, Price 5d. 
Engraved Title and Contents for the Volumes may be had 

of the Booksellers, price One Penny each. 


W.and R. CuamBers, 3, Bride’s-passage, Fleet-street, Lon- 
= = 339, High-street, Edinburgh; and sold by all 
ers. 








(jyeaeren's NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
The September Number will be ready on the 31st. 


Also the September Number, price 2s. 6d., of 
ATNSWORTH'S MAGAZINE. 


CHAPMAN and HALtt, 198, Piccadilly. 





HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for SEP- 
TEMBER, price 1s. 6d., contains: 

Tare Works or IreEN us Bisnor oF Lyons. 

Tue SouTHeRN SEAT oF WAR, 

ANTIQUITIES OF LonpDoN. 

. Memoirs or JosepH Joun GuRNEY.- 

Free TRADE IN EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

Mrs. Stowr’s Sunny Memories or FOREIGN 
LANDs. 

. Erasmus—uis BroGrRaAPuy AND GENIUS- 

. Hungary AND Kossutu. 
Review of the Month, &c. &c. 

WARD and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 
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T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and MEDICAL COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION 
will COMMENCE on October 2, with an Introductory 
Address by Dr. BURROWS, at 7 o'clock p.m. 
LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr. Burrows. 
Surgery—Mr. Lawrence. 
Descriptive Anatomy— Mr. Skey. 
Physiology and Morbid Anatomy—Mr. Paget. 
Chemistry— Mr. Stenhouse. 
Superintendence of Dissections—Mr. Holden and Mr. 


ts. 
SUMMER SESSION, 1855, commencing May 1. 

Materia Medica—Mr. Roupell. 

Botany—Dr. F. Farre. 

Forensic Medicine - Dr. Baly. 

Midwifery, etc.—Dr. West. 

Comparative Anatomy—Mr. M‘Whinnie. 

Practical Chemistry—Mr. Stenhouse. 

Natural Philosophy—Dr. Martin. 

Hospital Practice.—The Hospital contains 650 beds, and 
relief is afforded to nearly 90,000 patients annually. The 
in-patients are visited daily by weed pe» and surgeons, 
and clinical lectures are delive’ weekly—those on the 
medical cases, by Dr. Roupell, Dr. Burrows, and Dr. Farre ; 
those on the surgical cases, ty. Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Skey. e out-patients are attended 

ily by the assistant-pLysicians and assistant-surgeons. 

Collegiate Establishment.—Warden, Dr. Black. Students 
can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the rules of 
the Collegiate system, established ynder the direction of 
the Treasurer and a Committee of Governors of the Hos- 
pital. Some of the teachers and other gentlemen con- 
nected with the Hospital also receive students to reside 
with them. 

Scholarships, Prizes, &c.—At the end of the winter session, 
examinations will be held for two scholarships, of the 
value{of 45/. forayear. The examination of the classes for 
prizes and certificates of merit will take place at the same 
time. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Paget, or 
any of the medical or surgical ofticers or lecturers, or at the 
Anatomical Museum or Library. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most 
elegant, easy, economical, and best method of MARK- 
ING LINEN, SILK, BOOKS, &c., without the ink spread- 
ing or fading, is with the INCORRODIBLE ARGENTINE 
PLATES. No preparation required. Any person can use 
them with the greatest facility. Name, 2s.; Initials, 1s, 6d. ; 
Numbers, per set, 2s. 6d.; Crest, 5s. Sent, post free, with 
directions, for stamps or post order. 
FREDK. WHITEMAN, Inventor and Sole Maker, 19, 
Little Queen-street, Holborn. 





BENTLEY’S RAILWAY LIBRARY. 
In ‘nN boards, price 1s. 6d., 
ASHION AND FAmMIyp. 
OR, CONTRASTS IN SOCIETY, 4 
By Mrs. ANN STEPHENS, 
“Mrs. Stephens has got a decided ii 
developing a —. There is powerairamatie ove ‘4 
e do venture to express a very hi ini ; 
—Leader. y ™ ee 
London: RicHarp BENTLEY, New Burlington-strest, 





Immediately in oue vol. post 8vo, 


H £E B ALT YqI¢Q 
THE BLACK SEA AND THE CRIMBA (yp, 
Lcoadhy eB mg Fey h Gin tet 
olga, to strachan, and a lour 
By CHARLES HENRY SCOTT. ee 


London: RicHarp BenTLey, New Burli 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Mae 
New Tale by the Author of “ Mary B. to 
ew Tale by the ro) ARY BaRTOn,” 
Weekly in “ HOUSEHOLD WORDS” 
On Wednesday, 30th of August, will be published, 
“ HovsEHOLD Worps,” the First Portion of a New Work 
of Fiction, called— 
ORTH AND SOUTH. By the Author 
of “MARY BARTON.” The Publication of this 
Story will be continued in “HovseHOLD Wonrps,” op. 
ducted by CHARLES DiIcKENs, from Week to Week, and 
completed in Five Months. ‘ 
Office, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand; and sold by 
all Booksellers and Newsvendors. $ 








Just published, in paper covers, 1s.; in handsome 
gilt lettered, 1s. 6d., “< 


OUGH’S (JOHN B.) ORATIONS. 
The only Authorised Editions, including the follow. 








ing :— 
1. On Habit; 2. Importance of the Temperance . 
ae 3. An Address to Children; 4. An geream Die. 
orking Classes; 5. The Dangerous Drinking Customs; 
6. The Evil of Drunkenness ; 7. inpatene Female 
Influence ; 8. An Address to Young Men: 9. Our Duty to 
the Intemperate. 
*,* The Orations may also be had singly. 
London : W. TWEEDIE, 337, Strand. 


MUSIC for the PIANOFORTE, ByW. 
VINCENT WALLACE. This eminent composer 
has just returned from New York. In the United States, 
Mr. Wallace’s compositions have, from their 
and elegant character, aided by the enterprise of the great 
| house of William Hall and Son, attained a wondrous popu- 
| larity, surpassing in their attractive qualities the works of 
all living composers for the pianoforte. His adaptationsof 
the Scotch and Irish melodies are beyond all praise; his 
mode of treating those favourite and beautiful airs is % 
striking and original as it is sweet and charming. are 
never heard without exciting fresh ‘odmirston; we 
have no doubt every pianoforte player will feel that the pos. 
session of the whole series of these gems is a matter of 
| necessity. We are able to state, that Messrs. Cramer and 
| Co. are to publish Mr. Wallace’s future vocal works inthis 
| country; while the Queen’s publishers, Messrs. Robert 
| Cocks ‘and Co., are appointed sole publishers of all his 
| future pianoforte works, for Great Britain and its depen 
| dencies. The before-mentioned house of William and 
Son, of New York, continues to be his sole publishers for 
the United States.—Vide the Observer, August 20. 


HANDBOOK OF GLEES, MADRI- 
GALS, CATCHES, PART SONGS, &c., with Piano 


Accompaniment. By JOSEPH WARREN. One hundred 
Numbers, 2d. each; or Nos. 1 to 50, in one volume, 40, 8 


London: R. Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 
sae 











Now ready, price 2s. 
N APOLOGY FOR HEBREW PRO- 
PHECY;; or, Christianity Identified with Democracy. 
By Omicron. 
DEDICATION.—To the memory of Michel de Mi 
this humble endeavour to promote a more ‘of the 
cnpting of the spirit, the nature, = ee ey ons 
ebrew Prophecies, is most respectfully cated, by 0 
whose reverence for that name but little halts om sale 
idolatry 
HoLyoakE and Co., 147, Fleet-street. 


Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
ERVOUS AFFECTIONS: an Essa . 

Spermatorrheea; its Nature and Treatm 
Exposition of the Frauds that are practised by pers 
advertise the speedy, safe, and e ectual cure of Nervous 
Derangement. By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL 
OF PHYSICIANS, London. 

London: AYLorT and Co., 8, Paternoster-row- 


\(XRYSTAL PALACE, MUSICAL IX 
| STRUMENT COURT.—Mr. Wa. REA has the Wet 
| to announce to the Nobility and Gentry that hewhs vn, 
Saturday, perform a series of compositions - aed aud 
Repetition Grand Cottage Pianoforte. Man bs, and 
} Exhibited by MESSRS. LEVESQUE, EDME a 

| CO., of 40, Cheapside. To commence at Three o¢: ae 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE LeaDER,”—For a Half-Year, 


OFFICE, No. 7, 


LONDON ; Printed by GgoRnGz HooreR, (of No. 3, Northend Terrace, Hammersmith Road. in the 
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13s. Money Orders should be drawn upen the STRAND Branch Office, and be made payableto Mr. ALFRED E. GALLOWAY, at No. 7, Wellington 


County of Middlesex), and Published by THORNTON LgiGu Hunt (of No. 12, Bentinck Terrace, Regent's Park) at 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, in the Precinet of the Savoy, in the same County.—SATURDAY, August 26, 164. 
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